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THIS EASY CHART WILL HELP YOU BUY 
@ To begin with, peas for canning are picked 
a tes CANNED PEAS BY SIZE AS WELL AS BY 
it the flavor peak tender, juicy and chock- 
ful of flavor. Then they are sealed-cooked QUALITY AND TYPE 
right in the cans, with a minimum of water 

which means that the nutritious elements, 
natural to this delicious vegetable, can not 
be lost as they may be when cooked in an 


open saucepan at home. 


No matter what the size and type of canned 





peas you buy, each provides a rich source 


of wholesome energy value—due to their 











: é No.1 No.2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 No.6 
high content of starch and easily-digested Petit Extra _—Siifted. Early Marew- Tele- | 
~ P . Pois, _ sifted, selected, June, fats, or phone, RUN OF THE POD 

natural sugars. Canned peas contribute vita- or extra or medium Sugar, large or extra 
i : = ‘ Tiny selected, smal! or medium large 
mins A, Bi, C and G to the diet and also or small large 
contain significant quantities of the impor- 
° . Th > ze are delicious These sizes, considered In this pack, all sizes are 
tant minerals: iron and phosphorus. slate fas ali saunas a ae PAS, peta wigan 
cour and pa larly fine vorful than the smaller from the pod. Many 
’ . for garnishes. Equally tasty peas, are usually serv “d think that this results in 
or younger folk —Canned Peas are an e€Cco- for casserole dishes with as the vegetable course. a more flavorful product. 
. er otk - abl ed 
nomical and nutritious vegetable. For adults Or eee 
a highly popular one as well. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements 


in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council 





on Foods of the American Medical Association. 
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CONCERNING 


‘“M LWAYS Belittling” is not the first 
A article to be written for us by 
CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS. She will be 
remembered for her other work as 
well as this, for her viewpoint is dou- 
bly helpful, being that of teacher as 
well as parent. For years, she has been 
an active worker in parent-teacher 
groups. She took her M.A. degree at 
the University of Chicago and her 
Ph.D. at New York University. She has 
taught in all fields and levels of school 
work and at present is associate head 
of the education department at the 
State Normal School in Fredonia, 
New York. She acted as consultant for 
the Children’s Village in their child 
guidance work for a year. Recently, 
she has been writing stories for chil- 
dren. 
s * oe 


“Choose a Camp with Care” comes 
from HENRY E. UTTER, M.D., who, in 
addition to his medical practice, is di- 
rector of a farm camp for small chil- 
dren. Dr. Utter lives in Providence and 
is chairman of the Rhode Island State 
Committee of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. If either you or your 
friends are trying to evaluate the ad- 
vantages of various camps, this article 
will be a blessing, for it is much more 
all-encompassing than most discus- 
sions of a similar nature. 


HENRY NEUMANN’S aarticle, ‘‘No- 
body Loves an Ingrate,” is a wise 
and thoughtful analysis of apprecia- 
tion, why parents should stress an ap- 
preciative attitude in their children, 
why it makes for richer living, and 
how it can be fostered. Dr. Neumann 
has already contributed fine material 
to the magazine, and will be remem- 
bered by our readers. Dr. Neumann’s 
chief work is 


communities do not have such fine 
facilities as Cincinnati for promoting 
interest and study of art work for both 
children and grown-ups, everyone will 
be interested in what is being done 
there. A great many will be able to 
adapt some of these plans to their own 
equipment. WALTER SIPLE, director of 
the Cincinnati Art Museum and of the 
Taft Museum and professor of fine 
arts at the University of Cincinnati, is 





Christine K. Simmons 


largely responsible for the program 
which he describes in ‘“‘The Place of 
Art in Family and Community Life.” 


“The A B C’s of a Baby’s Clothing” 
is by RUTH HOWARD SAYERS, who says, 
“For the last five years, I’ve concen- 
trated exclusively on discovering just 
what things used in baby care need 
improvement most and just how they 
can be improved. ... I’ve worked in 
department stores and heard mothers’ 





CONTRIBUTORS 


questions over the counter, conducteq 
experiments in hospitals and learneg 
nurses’ ideas and opinions, kept in 
contact with numerous well-known 
pediatricians and baby authorities, 
and, most important of all, carried on 
a lot of very practical research work in 
homes with real, live babies, said babies 
being all sizes, descriptions—and dis. 
positions!” Mrs. Sayers’ articles have 
appeared in the Journal of Home 
Economics, American Journal of 
Nursing, Public Health Nursing. 


MARION F.. MCDOWELL is Extension 
Specialist in Child Training and Par. 
ent Education in the New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. She has been active 
in parent-teacher work and her article, 
“Fathers, Just Fathers,” will be help- 
ful to mothers and fathers alike. After 
her graduation from Vassar, Mrs. 
McDowell took work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Rutgers 
University; and the Vassar Institute of 
Euthenics. 


The fifth editorial in the series on 
“The Philosophy of the Parent-Teach- 
er Movement” comes from the long 
and valuable experience of FRANCES 
S. PETTENGILL. Mrs. Pettengill was 
active in local parent-teacher work 
for six years, served as state chairman 
of Legislation in Michigan for five 
years, and was elected president of the 
Michigan Congress for two terms. She 
was elected Secretary of the National 
Congress in 1930, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1932, and First Vice-President 
in 1934, which office she now holds. 


ELEANOR A. CHAFFEE is one of 





our most popular 





lecturing. He is 
leader of the 
Brooklyn Ethical 
Culture Society. 
Among the books 
which he has 
written are Edu- 
cation for Moral 
Growth, Modern 26. 
Youth and Mar- 
riage and Lives 
in the Making. 


48. 








Although most 


If You Are Interested In 


The Preschool Child, see pages 14, 16. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 6, 8, 12, 15, 16, 19. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 8, 12, 15, 16, 18, 


Children of All Ages, see pages 5, 10, 46. 
Home and School Material, see pages 10, 12. 
P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 12, 22, 31, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 44, 


contributors of 
poetry, and many 
of her poems have 
appeared in the 
magazine. This 
month, she is the 
author of “Child 
in Spring.” Mrs. 
Chaffee spends 
her summers in 
Vermont, and 
lives in Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, 
during the winter 
months. 
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with a Mutual Life Agency Representative? 














She Mutual Life Insurance Gompanyot Mew York 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED, FEBRUARY 1, 1843—-NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, the First American Life Insurance Company to 
Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of $1,308,278,819, an Increase 
of $69,239,255 over 1935. 
Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted to 
$133,381,385. 
New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing the 


Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1936 to $3,712,259,614, 
the first increase since 1930. 


The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,520 
for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Depreciation of 
Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 1936 at 
$61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Per cent 
Cash «ec c ee ece ees +s 4.28 $ 55,989,728.76 Policy Reserves ..... +. .$1,131,251,577.00 
United States Government bonds 20.46 267,668,754.96 


Supplementary Contract Reserves 65,970,402.11 
State,CountyandMunicipalbonds 4.33 56,714,710.28 


Canadian Government, Provin- Other Policy Liabilities .... 13,719,192.19 
cial and Municipal bonds .._ .72 9,402,107.40 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
OtherForeignGovernmentbonds’  .08 1,057,897.22 ee 4,242,936.91 
Railroad, Public Utility and In- . a cae oe 
dustrial bonds. ....... 31.92 417,596,990.24 Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 4,136,221.51 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes ....... 2,314,665.31 


Mortgage Loans (at cost) ...17.20 224,990,118.64 


Set aside for Dividends in 1937 . 25,024,520.28 
Real Estate (at cost or less). . . 4.24 55,501,453.75 


Reserve for Future Deferred 


: 9 
Policy Loans re 12.74 166,624,777.05 aii. ........ : 98,437.51 
Premiums in course of Collection ma 
and Reinsurance due from other Fund for Depreciation of Securi- 
Companies . ....+ +e. ts 15,297,971.40 


ties and General Contingencies 61,520,866.43 
InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.16 15,243,534.55 








Total Admitted Assets . . $1,308,278,819.25 TO ees ee ee $1,308,278,819.25 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


She Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34NVassa Street, New York 





Do you know the value of acquaintanceship may call on you, if only to request the in- 


teresting booklet, ‘The Dollar that Keeps on 


Decide today to see and welcome the one who Growing.” Or send for it to the address above. 
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President's 


Message 








Family Relationships 


HERE has never been a time since the establishment of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers when family rela- 
tionships were not regarded as of first importance in our program. 
From the first, the parents, especially mothers, have been counseled 
to teach “the facts of life” to the little ones around their knees. In 
the early days, books and articles were written designed to teach 
mothers how to tell the eternal story of life to their children, thus 
preparing them for sex relationships which they could not fail to 
meet when they grew up. These lessons described in vague detail 
how the flowers used the bees as a go-between, how the birds built 
nests and sat on the eggs to keep them warm, and finally how the 
baby’s mother prepared a nest under her heart to keep the little 
one until it was ready to cope with the rigors of family life. 

And now, two generations later, a candid and important report 
on the Education of Youth for Parenthood says that “a large majority 
of parents are either not competent or not willing to undertake the 
task” of imparting sex education to their children; another para- 
graph speaks of the relief of the adolescent in the unwillingness of 
the parents to give this information because they do it so badly and 
are obviously so embarrassed in the attempt. 

Probably the reason for this indubitably truthful statement is that 
for so many years we evaded a forthright telling of facts. In our 
ill-ease we made up what we hoped were charming stories with a 
kernel of truth, imbedded not too deeply to be apparent to the quick 
eye of the child. 

We deceived ourselves by saying that sexual experience in marriage 
was too sacred to be talked about and we hid it behind a shimmering 
curtain of rainbows; but back of the lovely curtain were other doors 
which could admit things not sacred—ignorance and disease and sin. 

Now we are confronted with our own stupidity and when we would 
flee to the rock of our supposedly high purpose we find that “‘there’s 
no hidin’ place down there” and we must turn and behold ourselves 
in the mirror of disaster. 

The importance of bringing syphilis into the sunlight so that it 
can be stamped out has been demonstrated for us by a governmental 
authority which makes it easy for us to follow; the insistence of 
education for family life has been made by young people themselves 
who have decided that we did not understand its vital importance, 
or were too timid to give it to them. 

The least we, as parents, can do is to grasp enthusiastically these 
opportunities to correct a stupidity. For the sake of the future of 
the race we must not be found unwilling or cowardly. We must talk 
with our children frankly and honestly, sharing with them the knowl- 
edge which will help them to meet wholesomely the complex life 
situations of falling in love, choosing a mate, marrying, establishing 
a home, and meeting other experiences which contribute to the rich, 
well-rounded life which we covet for them. 


Daag legate 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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“ALWAYS BELITTLING” 


The Wise Parent Encourages Initiative and 
Independence of Thought in Her Children 


OT long ago my thirteen-year-old 
son was so discourteous that he 


jolted me into thinking. At least, as 
soon as I recovered from the shock the 
thing gave me, I did set to thinking. 

This is what happened. After the 
fashion of parents the world over, quite 
thoughtlessly I pointed out all the 
things that were wrong with Don’s 
clothes as he was leaving the house to 
go to a movie. He was puzzled, irri- 
tated, and at the same time amused— 
yes, mostly he was amused. But for all 
that, there was an undercurrent of 
criticism in his manner—not the ordi- 
nary defense of childhood, but honest 
criticism. Then as a parting shot he 
put the thing in a nutshell. “Always 
belittling,” was what he said, and was 
off like a bolt. 

Now, we'll all agree that children’s 
“talking back” is a fairly common oc- 
currence, even in the best of homes. 
Otherwise, I suppose I’d be ashamed of 
the incident. But being a mother and 
also a teacher of psychology, Don’s 
parting shot was to me a symptom; 
and behind a symptom, there’s always 
a cause. The worst of it was, in this 
case the symptom pointed to me. For, in 
spite of Don’s impudence, I had to ad- 
mit that he was right. And it made me 
tingle all over with resentment—first 
at him, for his lack of respect, then at 
myself, for deserving it. But soon my 
sense of humor came to the rescue and 
I had a good laugh. It was then that 
I really began thinking. 

First of all, the whole matter must 
be resolved into a plan for myself. 
What if the oddly-assorted items of ap- 
parel my son had selected to wear 
were not those I should have chosen 
for him? What if they made neither 
sense nor artistic unity from my point 
of view? Whose needs should be the 
guide, whose standards should prevail 
in such matters—his or mine? And 
why was it so difficult for me to let 
his choice come before mine? These 
were the questions that must be an- 
swered in the light of what modern 


psychology I could bring to bear to 
bolster up an injured ego. 

At the same time, the problems 
struck me as something that all par- 
ents might well be helped to thresh out 
for themselves. And in my efforts to 
see behind this tendency, I soon came 
to the conclusion that we are all in 
about the same boat. The whole thing 
goes back to unconscious attitudes and 
motives, the attitudes that are formed 
so gradually and naturally out of the 
very air we breathe that we can scarce- 
ly be blamed for them. 

But there’s no point in trying to 
shrug the whole matter away. It isn’t 
as easy as all that, which I found out 
in the weeks that followed Don’s out- 
burst. For at nearly every turn the 
same sort of blunder would poke its 
head up and leer at me. Actually the 
thing seemed so chronic among parents 
it got to keeping me awake. Why, it 
was almost like a disease! And as a 
disease, it should be worked out—con- 
sidering symptoms, causes, treatments, 
and all the rest. 

As a matter of fact, it was possible 
to marshal some facts and principles 
of child guidance to bring to bear on 
the matter. Among these the most 
hopeful was what John Watson calls 
reconditioning—you know, companion 
to conditioning. He points out, you re- 
call, that we make our children what 
they are by the way we deal with 
them; we condition them through en- 
vironment. Therefore, if we are intel- 
ligent, when some strange quirk ap- 
pears—something we don’t like—we 
start in reconditioning, undoing the 
harm we've done by the conditioning. 

Here was my chance to try out the 
idea. I’d begin all over again with Don 
—this time on the opposite tack. The 
matter of clothes, for instance, and my 
old-fashioned notions about them. 
What of that? It had bothered as long 
ago, even, as when he was in the sec- 
ond grade. His strange dislike of get- 
ting to school even a little early had 
been traced to the fact that the other 
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children called him “girl-boy,” because 
I’d dressed him too much like a girl. 
On the advice of his teacher, I put him 
in jersey suits and sweaters instead of 
the button-on blouses and flowing bow 
ties he’d been wearing. And it worked 
like magic. 

A similar right-about face was indi- 
cated again. And again the subject of 
clothes was the issue. So I looked about 
me at Don’s friends and found that his 
hit or miss way of dressing was obvi- 
ously the vogue among them. And too 
proper outfitting would make him 
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by CHRISTINE K. 





stand out unpleasantly as a “mama’s 
boy.” There was nothing to do but back 
up his efforts to conform. And, to dou- 
ble the measure of confidence in him, 
when next he needed clothes, he was 
given the responsibility for selecting 
them himself. He did it very well, too, 
and took pride in explaining his 
choices. Much to my surprise I was 
able to give him honest praise for his 
good judgment. I’d been undergoing 
some reconditioning, too, you see! 
Then suddenly the long struggle for 
good table manners seemed to solve it- 
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self, too. Here’s the picture—dining 
room furniture made for adults, slick 
table cloths, a complex array of silver 
and dishes. (‘‘Oh, gee gosh, they’ve 
changed them around again!” was what 
Don said once.) If he sat back in his 
chair his feet found no place to rest, and 
unless he sat forward he spilled things. 
Everything was for adults, but the ad- 
justments were always expected of 
him. No wonder the lad came late to 
meals and sat through them as through 
an ordeal. 

But reconditioning was now the 
order of the day at our house, so Don 
was coached a little in serving and 
now serves at table in his father’s 
place. It has renewed his faith in him- 
self and made him one of the family. 
No more belittling for us; we’ve made 
up our minds to accept our growing 
son for what he is and set the stage 
for normal development. 

To come right down to it, aren’t we 
all working for balance and poise in 
our children—for something like stab- 
ility ? Looked at one way, it’s a little like 
the stabilizing of currency; this comes 
when the coin of the realm is closest 
to a true and workable valuation. If a 
child is to be mentally healthy he must 
somehow reach a true valuation of 
himself. Unless he can attain self-re- 
spect, he will not be able to avoid the 
pitfalls of overaggression or acute in- 
security. 

And to whom can he look for help in 
self-evaluation, if not those nearest to 
him? He does, in fact, take the rdéle 
more or less consciously put upon him 
by the adults he lives with. So it is just 
here that our great opportunity lies; 
the chance to help him measure up is 
the precious responsibility we possess. 
The fact that we belittle more often 
than not is because we seldom apply 
a corrective to the superior réle de- 
manded of us in dealing with him. 

Naturally, this whole matter has 
made me aware of similar happenings 
in other families. In each case, when 
undesirable personality traits appear 
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and the conditioning process is ana- 
lyzed, the first thought is, of course, 
“Oh, is it too late to undo it all?” 

There was Cousin Celia’s experience 
with Elizabeth Ann, for example. She 
had come through babyhood, nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first grade 
and still had to be helped to do the 
simplest everyday things for herself. 
She needed help with clothes, wraps— 
couldn’t even be got to choose and help 
herself to foods! Poor Elizabeth Ann! 
But her teacher, now she was in sec- 
ond grade, saw the trouble and sug- 
gested the right line to follow with her. 
“She needs to do things and feel that 
she does them well. She’s very sensi- 
tive and has taken the réle of helpless 
baby to protect herself against the 
pain of your disapproval,” was what 
she told Cousin Celia—and more to 
the same point. This advice had a 
sweet reasonableness about it—for all 
it was in some ways a bitter pill for 
Elizabeth Ann’s doting parents to 
swallow—so they prepared to let their 
darling child make some mistakes 
without uttering a sound or lifting a 
hand to hinder or correct. 

This called for changes in Cousin 
Celia’s well-ordered home, naturally. 
For it was a home for grown folks, 
with meals and mealtimes, chairs and 
tables, hours and time schedules all 
nicely set for Father’s and Mother’s 
comings and goings. So, without Eliza- 
beth Ann’s being aware that she had 
caused any changes, her hour of rising 
became a little earlier so as to give 
her time to dress herself; Cousin Celia 
saw to it that the child was not hur- 
ried and nagged—and helped—at the 
table, but delayed her own meals just 
a little, setting her pace to the child’s. 
And right here our old teacher “imita- 
tion” came in to assist! 

But why fill in all the details? You 
get the idea. Barely two months have 
gone by and the treatment has already 
shown amazing results. Of course, not 
everyone would agree that Elizabeth 
Ann is improving. She gets unbeliev- 
ably dirty; she dares to be naughty 
(oh, a very little bit, of course); and 
she has formed a very bad habit of 
interrupting folks, when she thinks of 
lively things to say. But these are 
signs of wholesome growth for Eliza- 
beth Ann, who might soon have become 
incurably shy and dependent. For, even 
if we don’t like the immediate effects 
of our reconditioning, they must be 
accepted as milestones marking the 
way back to normalcy—emotionally 
speaking. 


ANOTHER incident will illustrate 
this same idea. In this case there was 
too much insistence on obedience after 
obedience ceased to be a virtue. As my 
friend related (Continued on page 26) 
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CHOOSE A CAMP 


“AMP experience as a part of a 
4 / child’s education has become so 
much an accepted fact that most par- 
ents feel it essential to provide one or 
summers at a _ well-organized 
camp if it is financially possible. 

At what age should a child go to 
camp? With the ever-growing interest 
n camping and the large number of 
camps available, the tendency is to 
send children to camp at a younger age 
than in former years. If the child has 
ived a very secluded existence without 
playmates, if he is an only child, if it 
is a matter of health, if he is very shy 
and retiring and adjusts poorly to a 
group, or if he has become involved 
in a psychological conflict with his 
mother, it may be advisable to send 
him to camp at a very early age—even 
1s young as three or four years when 
1 good camp for small children is avail- 
ible. A happy summer with a group of 
boys and girls of an equal age will give 
he child a feeling of self-confidence, 
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more 


WITH CARE 


by Henry E. Utter, M. D. 


and will prepare him to take his place 
in the school group. He will make the 
adjustment to school life easier as a 
result of his summer experience. If 
there has been a conflict between his 
will and his mother’s, a rest from daily 
care and discipline allows the mother 
to see the whole question in a clearer 
light and gives her a better perspective 
on the matter. Many problems of so- 
cial adjustment may be avoided by 
sending a child to camp at an early 
age. 

It is not necessary to send children 
to camp every summer. In fact, it may 
be well not to do so, for there is an- 
other time in the children’s develop- 
ment when it is important to give them 
normal, healthy, outdoor life such as 
camp affords. This is the period of 
adolescence—between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. These are the 
years when it is imperative to remove 
them, if possible, from the excitement 
and emotional strain of social life in 


the average summer community; the 
years when boys and girls are just be- 
ginning to drive a car, when they are 
first particularly interested in the op- 
posite sex, when they enjoy loitering 
around a clubhouse. If, however, they 
have been at camp every summer since 
they were young children they will 
have lost their interest and will be in- 
clined to feel that a camp has nothing 
to teach them and nothing to offer 
them in the way of pleasure. On the 
other hand, if they have not been to 
camp for a number of years, there is @ 
much greater likelihood of their en- 
joying the adventure again. The rou- 
tine of activity at various camps has 
a marked similarity, and it is not sur- 
prising that boys or girls sent to camp 
each year want some vacations during 
which they may have other experi- 
ences. Most camps have attractive 
prizes and honors to be gained in suc- 
cessive years and this proves an incen- 
tive to children for a certain number 
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of seasons. Too frequently they reach 
the point of being bored with camp 
routine when they most need it. 

How is the choice of a particular 
camp to be made? The selection of a 
camp to which the children go is often 
pased on very superficial knowledge, 
possibly on the fact that a neighbor 
nas sent her children to the camp in 
years before, possibly because the 
camp has a reputation for serving good 
food, perhaps because of the social 
position of the boys and girls attend- 
ing the camp, and even because of the 
size and impressive appearance of the 
catalogue. After all, the essential fac- 
tors which should govern the choice of 
a camp are the special needs of the 
individual child, primarily from a 
health point of view. Some children 
will do well at the seashore; others 
will benefit more from the clear, dry 
air of the mountains; and, generally 
speaking, a change in climate is to be 
desired. If a child lives inland at a 
considerable altitude he may derive 
the greatest benefit from a seashore 
camp, while those who live most of the 
year at or near sea level profit by a 
summer at an inland camp. 

Aside from location, what are other 
factors to be considered in choosing a 
camp? The perfectly well, strong child 
will possibly do well in a large camp 
where emphasis is placed on athletic 
competition and strenuous physical ex- 
ercise. However, children today live a 
high tension existence. For many of 
these, satisfactory rest and relaxation 
are as important as physical develop- 
ment and the stimulation of excessive 
competition. Furthermore, the sensi- 
tive child, if he cannot excel, may be 
very unhappy at a camp which lays 
great stress on athletic competition. 
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For such a child a small camp may 
provide a happier and more beneficial 
summer. Here a counselor has only a 
small group under his care and he may 
give much individual attention to each 
child. 

The counselors should not only be 
trained in the subject which they are 
to teach—swimming, arts and crafts, 
carpentry, etc.—but they should as far 
as possible have some knowledge of 
child psychology and of the physical 
abilities and limitations of growing 
children. When dealing with the young- 
er groups of children the counselors. 
must be able to gain their confidence 
as they are very likely taking a moth- 
er’s place with the child for the first 
time in its life. On the other hand, the 
adolescent child has other emotional 
needs to be supplied. If the camp cata- 
logue features as counselors young 
athletic men who have made names 
for themselves in college sports, it will 
be a great drawing card for the young 
boys to whom these men are idols; but 
be sure these young men have some 
experience in handling young growing 
children so that they may appreciate 
their physical limitations and the dan- 
ger of fatigue to these children. 

Does the camp you are considering 
include among its major activities 
various branches of the natural sci- 
ences, the study of birds, their habits 
and habitats, the study of wild flowers, 
trees, and rocks? These subjects pro- 
vide material for the later development 
of hobbies which will be a source of 
great enjoyment and relaxation in the 
future life of the child. 


THE BENEFITS OF CAMP 


Having decided upon the camp to 
which the child shall be sent, what do 
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parents expect of the camp and what 
benefits do they cxpect the child to 
present upon his or her return to the 
home? 

1. That there be an appreciable gain 
in weight. In the matter of gaining 
weight most parents are a trifle over- 
anxious. Summer is a period of play 
and relaxation and it is surprising 
how few children are regularly 
weighed during the summer months. 
If the family has been accustomed to 
spending the summer at the seashore 
or in the country, the scales are usual- 
ly left at home to be brought forth 
again at some time in September or 
October. Weights are promptly for- 
gotten for the summer months by 
many otherwise painstaking parents. 
When the chiid is sent, however, to a 
summer camp, weight suddenly looms 
as an all-important matter and too 
often the reputation of the camp is at 
stake. Parents should realize that the 
weeks spent at a summer camp are 
weeks of great physical activity; that 
swimming, the most universally popu- 
lar exercise in the camp routine, tends 
to prevent gain in weight. If a child is 
kept out of the water for some physi- 
cal reason he promptly gains weight, 
but why deprive the child of the ac- 
tivity of which he is most fond, if 
there is no medical reason why he 
should not go into the water? Parents 
should also remember that the child 
is at camp during the warmest weather 
of the year, when most adults as well 
as children do not gain weight. 

As a rule, the younger the child, the 
less the gain to be expected. The aver- 
age boy or girl between the ages of 
four and eight years gains but four to 
five pounds per year and most of this 
gain takes (Continued on page 24) 
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NOBODY LOVES AN INGRATE 


HENRY NEUMANN points out why an apprecia- 


tive attitude makes for worthwhile living—and 


how parents ean help their children realize this 


OBODY loves an ingrate. Every 
sensible parent wants his chil- 
dren to appreciate the benefits they en- 
joy and to show by deeds that their 
hearts are really grateful. That word 
“appreciation” comes from a Latin 
root which gives us also the words 
“precious” and “prize.’”’ An ungrateful 
person does not seem to prize the 
things which are precious. To that ex- 
tent he is somehow not all there. 

To save boys and girls from any 
such grave defect, start early. Always 
the most powerful moral influence 
comes from example and practice, a 
pound of which outweighs tons of 
exhortation or explaining. How does a 
child first learn what thankfulness 
means? His own experience tells him. 
His body feels a pain, and Mother does 
something to stop it. He is hungry, and 
Mother gladdens him with a satisfy- 
ing food. He knows well enough what 
it is to get benefits. 

But this is not the same as being 
grateful. He can accept all these bene- 
fits quite as a matter of course. In- 
deed, he may grow up to be the person 
who takes it entirely for granted that 
other people exist just to make life 
happier for him, gulping it all in about 
as considerately as a hippopotamus ac- 
cepting shovelfuls of breakfast food. 
Merely showering his life with benefits 
may develop the unlovely creature who 
is out to gather in all he can get with 
never even a “thank-you.” 

Here is where the home can begin a 
highly necessary education. For such a 
beginning another name might be ele- 
mentary politeness. In true politeness 
the roots are always respect, consid- 
eration, acknowledgment of the 
claims of others and of our debt to 
them. Saying thanks may look like the 
merest trifle; but it is one of the roads 
leading away from the ugly defect 
mentioned above. 


Children will, of course, follow this 
path the more readily when parents 
themselves tread it. A child may be 
puzzled to understand why he should 
say thanks. He knows much better 
when he himself has done a service, 
like fetching Father his slippers, and 
Father has thanked him for his trou- 
ble. Parents sometimes neglect to do 
the thanking. Sometimes, too, they 
omit to thank one another, and forget 
that watchful little eyes and ears may 
be noting how these preachy elders 
themselves may not live up to expec- 
tation. Example always speaks far 
more eloquently than words. 

As a child grows out of infancy, he 
begins to appreciate his indebtedness 
to a wider circle than that of his own 
home. A wise mother had her children 
contribute a few pennies to a gift of 
wrist-warmers to a traffic policeman 
in their city. The youngsters could 
understand how obligated they were 
to this public officer. The mother was 
doing what the best schools every- 
where do to develop a citizenship which 
understands the debt of the individual 
to his community. “Community” is a 
large and not very clear object to the 
mind of a child. But the traffic police- 
man is easier to understand; and ex- 
pressing gratitude to him is a way of 
developing feelings and understand- 
ings which take in a wider range. 

An example by the parents which 
can mean much to children at a still 
later stage is the practice—when it is 
properly explained—of giving to the 
Community Chest. In one home, the 
explanation was like this: “You and I, 
son, want to be healthy, don’t we? 
That is why we do not want to catch 
sickness from other people. We may 
be riding in a bus next to a man who 
once had a sickness we could have 
caught. But we did not catch it from 
him. He was cured of that sickness, 


even though he was a poor man, be- 
cause people in this town every year 
contribute something to the hospitals. 
Of course we are not forced to do this. 
But we give because somebody has to 
help people who are not so lucky as 
ourselves. And especially if we our- 
selves escape sickness, there is no finer 
way to show how glad we are than by 
helping other people escape sickness, 
too.” 

The point holds for other benefits as 
well. City life, for instance, has some 
advantages over living in the country. 
But because it also brings congestion, 
we need public parks to give us open 
spaces, grass, trees. We of today enjoy 
these because public-minded people of 
an earlier time looked ahead. The same 
is true of our schools themselves. Tell 
children, for instance, about Horace 
Mann. Our public schools would not be 
here today but for the devoted labors 
of people who gave something more 
than just their share of the taxes. 

All such labors leave with us a debt 
which might well be called a matter of 
honor. A man of honor pays his debts. 
Not least among these is our obligation 
to the many people, living or dead, with 
the public spirit whose fruits we enjoy. 
The only honorable way to treat such 
a debt is for us, too, to do our part. 

Such explanation carries much more 
weight where the parents back it up 
out of their own giving of money or 
service. The sooner they can get the 
children also to start giving wherever 
those young hearts are genuinely so 
moved, the better. That is why Mother 
encourages her boy to make a present 
with his own hands for Dad’s birthday, 
or a gift for Teacher. Every child who 
is at all normal feels thankful. One 
such boy, in later years, used to refer 
to his college days as the time “when 
Dad was working my way through 
college.” The thing to do is to en- 
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Children may readily be 
taught the enrichment the 
world has 


such important inventions 


derived from 


as the printing press 
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lighten children, show them where 
they owe gratitude and how to trans- 
late feeling into action. 

Young and old need reminding how 
all of us depend on the services offered 
by our fellow-beings in their daily 
work. City children know that milk is 
found at their doors in bottles; but 
how it got into the bottles and to their 
homes, many have not the remotest 
idea, any more than they know how 
the coal, the oil, or the gas which keeps 
their homes warm, was made available 
for such use. Mark Twain said that 
though he knew steamers ran at night, 
only when he became a pilot himself 
did he realize how some people had 
to stay awake to run them. Children 
in the city should be taken to farms, 
dairies, factories, railway terminals, 
docks. Grace before meals is a beauti- 
ful custom. It might well include a 
thought of the human helpers with- 
out whom the food could never have 
reached the house or been cooked. 

Opportunities to carry such appre- 
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ciation over into 
conduct are many. 
Parents can avoid 
the error of Ga- 
maliel Bradford’s 
father, whotaught 
his children to 
‘“‘respect”’ mini- 
sters but always 
greeted bankers 
with much more 
awe in his man- 
ner than he ever 
showed to any- 
body else. How 
courteously do 
parents treat trades-folk? How do 
they treat the children of such people? 
How fair and just do parents show 
themselves when labor troubles occur? 
In these ways, we can make real our 
sense of the service rendered by work- 
ers and show respect for all people, 
howsoever humble their work, who 
honestly labor for a living. 

Many stories, poems, books, are 
available to keep these reminders vi- 
vid. Kingsley’s poem, The Three Fishers 
(too sad for young children), Guy W. 
Carryl’s The Fog, Kipling’s novel, 
Captains Courageous, Grenfell’s tales 
of Labrador tell something of the hu- 
man cost of bringing us food from the 
sea. Wilfrid W. Gibson’s collections of 
poems, Fires and Daily Bread, picture 
work in other fields. A Swedish fairy 
tale, Lars My Lad, recounts how a 
man is able to enlist the toils of a 
dwarf by reciting the magic formula 
of the dwarf’s name. He forces the 
dwarf to do endless jobs for him; and 
he is quite selfish about the whole busi- 
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ness. At last when the king orders 
him to be hanged, the man sees a 
wagon pass before him, filled with old 
shoes, “These,” says Lars, “are the 
shoes I have worn out in working for 
you.” Every such aid to our imagina- 
tion in seeing these costs is to be 
welcomed. 

Even the physical services so to be 
remembered put us in debt to people 
whose labor is chiefly brain work. 
Modern farming has the man of sci- 
ence to thank for highly useful contri- 
butions to the chemistry and biology 
of the soil. A book like Paul de Kruif’s 
Hunger Fighters recounts a debt with 
which children in city and country 
both should be acquainted. Business 
and industry are likewise under obliga- 
tion. What articles sold today do not re- 
quire modern knowledgeof, forinstance, 
dye-stuffs, or motive-power? Trans- 
portation on land and sea depends on 
beacons, patrols, compasses, barom- 
eters, altitude gauges, many kinds of 
mechanism which go back for origin 
to physicists, mathematicians, and the 
teachers who taught them. Indeed, 
some of those teachers went to prison 
and execution for the sake of science. 


For these reasons holiday celebra- 
tions should be more than a matter of 
merely staying home from school and 
enjoying turkey. The chief object in 
breaking the routine is to emphasize 
the fact that the holiday is expressly 
set aside to keep us mindful of a debt. 
So it is that song, ritual, pageantry, 
impress the fact of our obligation to 
other people for security, for freedom, 
for peace, for (Continued on page 34) 











THE PLACE OF ART 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


EVER has there been a time when 
Ne was more necessary in the 
life of the individual. The realization 
of this has led to emphasis on art in 
the community in many cities. A de- 
scription of the program which has 
been successful in one of these cities 
forms the main subject for this article. 

Every effort was made to orient the 
educational work of the museum to 
the interest of the community. One of 
the first problems was to organize the 
work with children and, after that, 
consideration was given to work with 
adults. Now, after seven years, the 
two units of the educational depart- 
ment are established and actively en- 
gage the weekly attention of 800 chil- 
dren and 600 adults in classes. These 
figures do not include occasional groups 
coming to the Museum for guidance, 
recreation, or special lectures. 

All work can be carried on with 
both children and adults. Two classes 
for children meet on Saturday morn- 
ings from 9:30 to 11:00 o’clock. Chil- 
dren must be at least seven and not 
over fourteen years of age. One class 
is free and the other open only to the 
children of the members of the Mu- 
seum Association, men and women 
who contribute $10 or $25 a year to the 
Museum. The free class is divided into 
several sections, numbering thirty to 
thirty-five each, and these sections are 
taught by advanced students in the 
Art Academy—students who have 
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shown themselves 
capable of work- 
ing with children. 
They are under 
the supervision of 
the head of the 
educational de- 
partment. The 
work consists of 
drawing in differ- 
entmaterialsfrom 
objects in the col- 
lection and from 
life. When this 
has been done, 
children from the 
groups are used 
as models. 

No attempt is 
made in these 
classes to teach 
the children to 
draw with aca- 
demic accuracy; 
we aim rather to 
encourage a free 
rendering of the 
individual child’s vision of an ob- 
ject. We not only want him to see, but 
also to experience the model. It is diffi- 
cult to explain the emotional reaction 
of an artist of any age to the model, 
but children have less difficulty than 
adults in establishing a sympathetic 
emotional bond between themselves 
and what they are trying to draw. A 
little encouragement is all that is 





“Every effort was made to orient the educational work 
of the museum to the interest of the community” 


needed to motivate the average child's 
interest and when his interest is once 
aroused there seems to be little that 
will stop him. A proof of this can best 
be demonstrated by the original draw- 
ings themselves. One, perhaps hidden, 
aim of the work is to introduce the stu- 
dents to the Museum collection and 
thereby establish the elements of art 
appreciation. Following the work from 
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This Is the Eighth Article in the Parent Edueation 
Study Course: The Family and the Community. An 


Outline for Use in Discussing It Appears on Page 38 


the collection and models, some time is 
devoted to imaginative work. By this 
time the child has familiarized himself 
with the material or tools to be used 
and has gained a technique, non-aca- 
demic, to be sure, and often strangely 
individual, but, nevertheless, a tech- 
nique. He is ready to express, frequent- 
ly with vivid intensity, his own inter- 
pretations of such concepts as sorrow, 
joy, wind, circus, and game. 

A competitive spirit is aroused by 
the Museum League. The drawings of 
the class are graded each week. When 
a child has had one drawing accepted, 
his name is printed on a slip of violet 
paper and posted on a bulletin board 
which is kept in a conspicuous place. 
When two drawings have been accept- 


for League members. This class meets 
three mornings a week and provides a 
more intensive training than is possi- 
ble during the winter months. With a 
membership of talented children, un- 
interrupted work, and smaller num- 
bers, excellent results are obtained. 
Another free activity for children 
which interests almost as many adults 
as children is the story hour. This is 
given Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons. The stories are arranged in 
series with continuity of subject mat- 
ter. As often as possible material in 
the collections of the Art Museum and 
the Taft Museum is used for subject 
matter. After the story hour, children 
are urged to remain in the educational 
department or visit galleries of the 
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A fifteen-year old boy from one of these Saturday morn- 
ing classes drew the design on the opposite page 


ed, the name appears on yellow paper. 
Finally, when the fifth drawing has 
been accepted, the name appears on a 
blue-green paper and the student is a 
member of the League. This honor 
brings with it special privileges: ad- 
vancement to classes in color and de- 
sign, block-printing, weaving, or mod- 
eling. During the summer weeks 2 
class is conducted in color and design 
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Museum where they can draw from 
objects related to the story or illustrate 
imaginatively some episode in the sto- 
ry. Incidentally, the department is 
equipped with jig-saw puzzles, repro- 
ductions of outstanding works of art, 
illustrated books, materials for paint- 
ing and drawing, and looms—all of 
which the children may use. Members 
of the educational department are on 
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hand to instruct and encourage the 
visitors. 

As an example of the stories, one 
series will be outlined. “A Trip Around 
the World” was the title. The boys and 
girls left the Museum for the imagin- 
ary journey and traveled through Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, learning about the 
people, their manner of living, and the 
art they had produced. The children 
took an active part in the manage- 
ment of the trip, serving as pursers, 
ticket agents, and stewards. Tickets 
were printed and distributed. Eight of 
the tickets were redeemable for a 
badge identifying the individual as a 
seasoned traveler. These badges gave 
special privileges to the owner, such 
as, for instance, a reserved seat for 
the Christmas entertainment. The trip 
was highly successful and brought 
thousands of youngsters to the Mu- 
seum. 

Many have asked how we persuade 
the children to come to us of their 
own volition. We have never done any 
advertising; the children do it for us. 
At present, we cannot handle more 
than 800 and we have a waiting list 
for the free classes. One problem we 
have not solved—the entertainment of 
the parents who bring the youngsters. 
Now they wander about the Museum, 
read in the Museum library, or just 
sit and knit. When we have more 
money, we shall start a class for these 
parents, a practical class in pottery, 
weaving, and block-printing. 

In addition to the above, the Museum 
offers free guidance through the per- 
manent and temporary exhibitions. We 
make an effort to install small study 
exhibits which are correlated with the 
work of the public schools. These deal 
with subjects such as Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Japan, and the American In- 
dian. Many public and private school 
teachers bring their classes for these 
exhibitions. 

Children of members of the Museum 
receive more individual attention than 
do those in the free classes because of 
the smaller number in this group. The 
work begins with the study of color 
harmony and proceeds to drawing and 
then to design. Various media are used, 
such as water color, tempera, and 
pencil. Toward the end of the first year 
block-printing (Continued on page 28) 








The ABCs 


of a Baby's Clothing 


T may sound very frivolous to say 
q that the well-dressed 1937 baby 
should wear air-conditioned, stream- 
lined clothing. Actually, it’s a very 
sensible statement. For air-condition- 
ing applied to baby clothing means 
simply that it should be loose and 
porous enough to allow proper circula- 
tion of air and regulation of the body 
temperature, while streamlining means 
that the clothing should be light and 
smooth, free from bulk and bunches. 
A mother who bundles her baby up 
tightly in thick, bulky clothing is not 
only causing her baby considerable 
discomfort, but is laying a good foun- 
dation for the development of colds, 
loss of appetite, skin disorders, or even 
serious sickness. 

A well-dressed baby’s clothing is 
selected for his health and comfort, 
and for his mother’s convenience. Rib- 
bons and laces and frills won’t fool 
anyone into believing your baby is 
nicely dressed if he is flushed, perspir- 
ing, and uncomfortable. And most 
young mothers will just feel sorry for 


if 


by Ruth Howard Sayers 


you, for having such fussy laundering 
to do! Simplicity, ever a virtue, was 
never more so than in the matter of a 
baby’s clothing. 

Now for the articles of clothing 
themselves. There have been so many 
improvements in them during the last 
few years that taking care of your 
baby isn’t half so complicated as it 
once was. To be sure, he must still be 
fed and bathed and dressed—and his 
diapers, alas, must still be changed. 
But even that prosaic duty is far easier 
than in the days when babies were 
clumsily bundled up in the old eternal 
triangle. 

Diapers should come first on your 
list, for there’s no denying that they 
are the most important of all articles 
worn during the first year. An entirely 
new diaper material, which first ap- 
peared just a few years ago, fully 
realizes the particular need for air- 
conditioning in diapers, and improves 
in every way on the old-fashioned 
diaper cloth. It’s high time, too! This 
new material is light and porous, is 





double-woven for extra absorbency, 
has nice flat pinked edges instead of 
hard hems, isn’t a bit bulky, and is 
soft and comfortable for the baby. 
What you may like best of all about 
it is that it is so very easy to wash 
and dries amazingly fast—fifteen min- 
utes in good weather! 

Furthermore, you may use one size, 
the 20”x40”, for the baby’s entire 
diaper era, thanks to a newly discov- 
ered fold known as the “panel” fold. 
This allows you to make the diaper 
constantly wider but still keep four 
thicknesses in the center where pro- 
tection is really needed. Three dozen 
of the 20”x40” size is a good supply to 
have. Four dozen won’t be too many. 

There are new knitted diapers, too, 
which are absorbent and easy to use. 
But if you are considering these 
diapers, let me warn you that they dry 
so slowly that a much larger supply is 
needed, and in bad drying weather 
your kitchen or cellar may seem to be 
fairly sprouting diapers! More than 
one size is (Continued on page 32) 
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SEEING OURSELVES 
AS CHILDREN SEE US 


“ Y mother makes me play with 

my little brother who is six 
years old. Where I am twice as old as 
he is the games I play are too difficult 
for him to play. Therfore life is very 
dull. Should I play with my brother 
all the time ?”’ 

“IT am a girl about sixteen years of 
age. My question or problem is: My 
mother doesn’t believe in letting me 
stay out late at night. I am engaged 
to a very nice boy. Which my Mother 
and Father both like. When he comes 
to take me out they say ‘be in at 
9:30.” 

“IT am a sophomore 
in high school. My 
mother and father are 
so old fashioned, that 
they won't let me go 
out nights with boys. 
They hardly let me go 
out with girls very 
much. I think I should 
be allowed to go out 
sometimes, as long as 
the people that I want 
to go with are all right. 
I am sure they are all 
right, too.” 

“I often want to have 
my room to myself but 
when I try to get my 
younger brother out I 
can’t. When I try to use 
force Mother intervenes 
and makes me let him 
stay. When she is out I 
get him out but then the 
maid tells and I get 
scolded. I have tried to 
talk it over with my 
parents but they get 
angry and I have to go to my room.” 

“What do you think of parents who 
break their promises? Not only once 
in a while, but almost every time? 
Perhaps it’s not right to say this: but 
that’s just the kind of a mother and 
father that I have. I’ve told them time 
and time again that if they’re not sure 
they can get me what I want they 
shouldn't promise me it. I wouldn't 
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by Franees Ullmann 


What Boys and Girls Think 
of Their Elders Is Often a 
Helpful Eye-Opener for Us 


mind it half so much 
couldn’t 


if I knew I 
get something than being 
promised it and getting disappointed 
afterwards. I wouldn’t start nagging 
either if they explained why.” 

These questions, picked at random 
from a large number sent in to 
the sustaining radio program on 
“Raising Your Parents,’ which is 
heard over stations in the National 
Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work at 10:15, eastern standard time, 





spontaneously, seeking help from those 
disinterested in the particular family, 
give a truer picture than it is possible 
to get by sitting down and asking chil- 
dren to write what they think of their 
parents. The protection of anonymity 
is assured whenever it is requested. 
And the letters are inspired by a need 
for help and not by a teacher’s ques- 
tion leading the young people to think 
critically of their parents. 

Whether or not we like to see our- 
selves as others see us, it does us good 
and should make many of us look on 
ourselves with a critical eye. Often, of 
course, it is encourag- 
ing, and a great many 
of us can honestly give 
the “right” answers to 
the questions raised. But 
in any event, it is good 
for us to consider them. 
Do your children find 
that you don’t keep 
promises to them? Are 
you always fair about 
their friends? Do you 
make demands of them 
with regard to other 
children in the family 
that they find unfair? 
Do they have an allow- 
ance large enough to 
meet their needs but 
small enough to give 
them some experience 
in money management ? 

Often a family discus- 
sion of the problem will 
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Children on the NBC “Raising Your Parents” 


program answer questions from young listeners 


Saturday mornings, are representa- 
tive not only of the questions which 
come to this particular radio program 
but also of situations that bother chil- 
dren throughout the country. Articles 
have been published telling how chil- 
dren “size up” their parents, what they 
think about them, what they wish the 
adults would do in a different way. 
But letters which come in as these do, 
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help, as shown by dis- 
cussions that these let- 
tershaveinspired.Often 
it is simply that we 
haven’t stood off and attempted to get 
a true perspective on the situation. 

Not, of course, that children are al- 
ways critical. “I have no problems,” 
writes one girl—and how we envy her! 
But she is interested enough to write 
on those which confront some of the 
others. 

It is, of course, one thing for us to 
sit back and (Continued on page 30) 
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FATHERS. JUST FATHERS 


ce OW can I do any- 

thing with the 
children if my husband 
thinks one way and I an- 
other ?” 

“Why isn’t my husband 
interested in these new- 
er ways of treating chil- 
dren, and how can I get 
him to be?” 

“How can we get fa- 
thers to attend our meet- 
ings and take part in our 
organization work?” 

Such have been the 
questions put to speakers 
on child guidance, on 
family relationships or 
parent-teacher organiza- 
tions at innumerable lec- 
ture or discussion meetings during the 
past ten or more years. Whenever two 
or three mothers have discussed family 
problems this type of question has been 
likely to come up. Throwing the ques- 
tion back to the group (in the mean 
way speakers do) the answers have 
for a long time been somewhat on this 
order: “You can’t get very far unless 
both parents agree on discipline.” 
“They expect us to do all the training 
of the children.” “They aren’t inter- 
ested in children.” “They try to use 
the same ways their parents used with 
them, yet they would scorn out-of-date 
methods of business.” “They won't 
read the books or magazine articles 
we try to show them.” “They consider 
the parent-teacher association a wo- 
man’s organization only.” 

Recently, however, a new note is 
making itself heard. “Fathers are in- 
terested,” claim some of the women, 
and have evidence ready to support 
their view. 

An observant woman told me re- 
cently that within the year three of 
her nephews have become fathers. To 
her surprise all three “took a very in- 
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“The father took an intense interest 
in the proper rules and procedure.” 


telligent interest in the new methods 
of baby care, and could, and did, do 
the same tasks that a mother does. 
One young mother had to go to the 
city to shop. The father took an in- 
tense interest in the proper rules and 
procedure. The baby was bathed, fed, 
put to bed, and taken out of bed, all 
on perfect schedule. When I asked why 
he didn’t get the baby out of bed when 
she cried, he said that he had told the 
mother that he wouldn’t have the baby 
break ‘training rules’ for the world, 
and he felt it was his responsibility to 
help the mother in what she was en- 
deavoring to do in the way of giving 
little Helen a fine start.” 

Pretty good evidence that some, at 
least, of the very young fathers are 
keenly interested, want to be up-to- 
date, and are willing to do their part, 
besides having a very clear idea of the 
goal of their parenthood. No doubt this 
attitude has always been more com- 
mon than has been realized, but the 
faithful many have never had their 
virtues sung, while the few who were 
jealous of the new arrivals, or incon- 
siderate toward their wives, have had, 


of late years, too much 
publicity. Probably mo- 
thers themselves have 
been somewhat responsi- 
ble for the dulling of this 
early enthusiasm in many 
cases. They have not 





wanted to share the care 
of the baby. They have 
thought in terms of mo- 
therhood, not parent- 
hood, and have kept their 
husbands out of the sa- 
cred domain. Perhaps 
this is part of the answer 
to the second question on 
the list. 

Moving up to the per- 
iod of the toddler, the 
runabout, and the pre- 
school child, we find an answer to the 
second part of that query. Many men 
have become interested in some of the 
newer ideas, at least in those in regard 
to play equipment, when it becomes 
necessary to build outdoor sand boxes, 
climbing apparatus, swings, and see- 
saws, in order to keep their tireless 
offspring out of the way of the ever- 
present automobile and happily occu- 
pied in their own back yards. 

Observation of the fact that the busy 
child is the good child should lead 
naturally to the discussion of modern 
ideas of discipline, with emphasis on 
energy and outlets, guidance versus 
punishment, and self-direction com- 
bined with social sensitiveness as the 
final goal. 

Looking out of my apartment win- 
dow this spring I noticed a father con- 
structing a playhouse for his children 
in a neighboring yard. It was one of 
those yards which never boasts a blade 
of grass, due to the constant abrasion 
of half a dozen youngsters. Only 4 
frail fence separated it from the yard 
of an ardent gardener, who was not 
an admirer of children. This father 
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was a strategist of the first order. He 
puilt a playhouse with its back to the 
garden, eight feet long, four feet wide, 
and high enough for a child to stand 
up in with comfort. It was boarded 
only half way up the sides, but the 
peautiful green tar-paper roof had 
eaves that sheltered the opening. The 
ped, table and two chairs were not 
doll-size but child-size. Two or three 
children could get in without crowd- 
ing. Every morning during the spring 
and summer that playhouse was put in 
apple-pie order. Every piece of furni- 
ture was taken out, the floor and the 
pare yard were swept, and the children 
were occupied for hours. Never once 
was the neighboring garden interfered 
with, and what that shelter in a sun- 
baked, cramped back yard has meant 
to those children, their father probably 
little realizes. 

Of an entirely different nature, but 
equally valuable, is the effort some 
fathers are making today to apply for 
the benefit of their children the psy- 
chology learned perhaps in college. 
Definitely and consciously they are 
trying to help their wives establish 
sound attitudes, form desirable habits 
in the children, or even, in extreme 
instances, in themselves. 

One man is trying to spare his child 
the handicap of fear. He is using all 
the psychological lore he possesses to 
save his daughter from the fear of 
thunder showers which has tormented 
his wife. Safe on her father’s lap, the 
child has been taught to enjoy the 
beauty of a storm. This little girl’s 
visits to the doctor and the dentist 
have been planned. jointly by her par- 





“He built a playhouse high enough for 
a child to stand up in with comfort.” 


ents and she has been taught to face 
necessary discomfort without dread. 
These parents are putting their psy- 
chology to practical use. 

Besides such fathers, there are many 
more who have never listened to a 
lecture on psychology, nor read a book 
on child training, but who are giving 
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their children more companionship and 
more counsel than in the past, chiefly 
because they have more opportunity 
to do so. Shorter hours of work, swift- 
er means of travel are allowing them 
more hours at home. Sometimes, under 
the disjointed and difficult conditions 
of today, it is the mother who can 
secure a job while the father must 
stay at home. What this reversal of 
the old order will do to the children 
depends on the kind of person their 
father happens to be. Anyone who has 
read Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s fas- 
cinating book entitled The Homemak- 
er, knows that this term does not be- 
long solely to women, nor is the wife’s 
place necessarily the home. 

If we accept such evidence as the 
above, we must admit that a change 
seems to have been taking place both 
in men’s attitude toward their respon- 
sibility as fathers and in women’s at- 
titude toward their husbands in that 
role. Since the trend seems to be 
toward better understanding of one 
another and deeper appreciation for 
the contribution each can make, it 
promises well for the future of the 
family. 


Way have fathers not been so in- 
terested in the past and why do so 
many seem uninterested still? Is it 
true that fathers will not willingly 
read books about children? 

One possible explanation we have 
already suggested—the dulling of in- 
terest due to insufficient opportunity 
to care for and enjoy contacts with 
their children when little. Another 
reason lies, no doubt, in the long-estab- 
lished tradition that there is a distinct 
difference between the father’s and the 
mother’s responsibility in the home. 
Fathers have been the providers, moth- 
ers, the child guidance experts, with 
fathers lending a hand when heavy 
discipline was in order. A recent car- 
toon shows a wife meeting her hus- 
band in the hall as the clock strikes 
twelve, and saying: “What do you 
mean by getting in so late? I promised 
the children you would punish them 
when you came home.” With only the 
disagreeable to do, no wonder the men 
did not acquire much enthusiasm for 
child training. 

Still another contributing factor may 
be the feeling that their wives have 
outstripped them in knowledge. With 
psychological terms on the tips of their 
tongues; with the voice of authority to 
back up their arguments; with the dis- 
cussion group to clarify thinking, give 
practice in expression, and strengthen 
courage, the women have been in a 
superior position, and their husbands 
may very likely have felt a trifle in- 
ferior, even though this may not have 
been recognized by either party. As 
every woman knows, men, and women, 
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too, perform better when their prestige 
is secure, when their self-regard is not 
threatened. To restore this type of 
equilibrium in the home will require a 
considerable degree of tactfulness; but 
then women have always been famous 
for this quality. Here is a chance to 
prove that we deserve it. 

Now, what about this question of 
reading ? Is it not true that leisure and 
the surplus energy essential for serious 





“Safe on her father’s lap, the child had 
learned to enjoy the beauty of a storm.” 


reading have been only too rare in the 
average American home? However, 
even the man who comes home tired 
out from his day’s work and with a 
book already absorbing his attention 
might read a chapter or a magazine 
article or paragraph, applied to a ques- 
tion that was on his mind. Or he might 
be willing to listen while his wife read 
a section to him—provided, of course, 
that she chose the time well, and made 
it plain that it was his opinion she 
wanted after considering the facts pre- 
sented by the author. Perhaps we 
women have been inclined to put too 
much dependence on the written word, 
and husbands have felt resistant with 
some reason. 

But, aside from that, is it natural 
for most men to resort to books for 
help in solving problems? Outside 
those in the professions, does the aver- 
age man have the habit of going to 
books for assistance ? How does he set- 
tle most of the problems he meets out- 
side the home? Is it not his own experi- 
ence, the regulations of the company, 
customs in the trade, decisions of the 
directors, opinions of associates, that 
direct his course, rather than facts de- 
rived from re- (Continued on page 33) 
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HREE different viewpoints 

are expressed in letters re- 
ceived this month in response 
to our question concerning 
Louis: The parents of Louis, 
aged fourteen, realize that he 
is growing up. They want him 
to become independent and to 
learn to exercise his own judg- 
ment. But, when they see him 
acting unwisely or making 
poor decisions, it is difficult 
not to step in and advise him. 
How much supervision should 
they have over his acts? 

A high school teacher of 
Fulton, Kentucky, writes: 
“There is no ‘average’ boy. 
Each is a distinct individual 
and no set of rules can be laid 
down for all boys in the infinite 
variety of circumstances which arise.” 
She believes that mistakes are the in- 
evitable outcome of any adjustment to 
a changing environment, and that they 
are indications of growth. Convinced 
that boys will profit through their mis- 
takes and work things out for them- 
selves, she recommends a “hands off” 
policy. Her belief is that “‘most boys 
pass the adolescent age and become 
adjusted to their environment in spite 
of the worry and disappointment of 
troubled parents. Most boys profit by 
the inevitable mistakes made during 
the transition period from childhood to 
adulthood.” 

A college teacher at Martin, Tennes- 
see, agrees that learning to make de- 
cisions is a process of growth, but she 
believes also that “we learn through 
practice.” What has Louis been learn- 
ing during the past fourteen years? 
Has he been depending too much upon 
his parents to make his decisions for 
him? Has he been forced to abide by 
the judgment of others in such matters 
as which suit to wear, the proper tie 
to buy, what to do to earn money and 
how to spend it, what friends he may 
bring home and how he will entertain 
them, and when to do his home work ? 

He should have had practice in mak- 
ing such decisions when he was young- 
er and when a mistake in judgment 
did not involve important results is the 
opinion of this Martin teacher, who 
says: “It is too bad the parents of 
Louis could not have foreseen this 
situation, and have prepared him for 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


Louis Makes Poor Decisions 


the decision-making of which a four- 
teen-year-old boy should be capable. 
They could have done this by letting 
him make some decision daily since 
early childhood. Now, they must see 
him make poor decisions before he can 
learn to make good ones. It is only by 
practice that he can learn to make 
wise choices. They should let him make 
mistakes now rather than later in life 
when a poor decision may be much 
more hazardous.” 

The third point of view, expressed 
by a principal at Newton, Kansas, 
struck a middle note. He agrees that 
“Louis’ parents should give him suffi- 
cient freedom so that hemay makeafew 
mistakes in exercising his judgment.” 
But he believes also that the parents 
have a responsibility in helping Louis 





FRED AND MARTHA 
STAY OUT LATE 
Much friction and unhappiness exist 
in the Barnes family over the ques- 
tion, “What time should Fred, aged 
fifteen, and Martha, aged seventeen, 
be in at night?” 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood, and write us of similiar experi- 
ences which you have had and what 
you did about them? Send your letters 
to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., before April 
10th. The answers will be printed in 
the June issue. 
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to grow through his mistakes 
and to avoid making the same 
errors again. He suggests: “Af. 
ter the parents feel that Louis 
has recognized his error, they 
should take him into their con- 
fidence and attempt to show 
him how a more thoughtful ap- 
proach to the problem would 
have prevented his error. They 
might well show him how he 
could have found additional 
facts by consulting his parents 
or others capable of helping 
solve his problem. Louis needs 
to learn the value of finding all 
available facts before he forms 
his conclusions. Maturity is a 
great aid in making decisions, 
and as Louis grows older he 
will be able to do with less and 
less parental supervision.” 

Of course, it would have been better 
if Louis had begun exercising his judg- 
ment when he was younger, the im- 
portance of the decisions gradually in- 
creasing with his ability to make 
them. Since he did not have this ex- 
perience when he was younger he must 
get it now. But he should get it grad- 
ually; he should not be plunged into 
a maze of circumstances and told, “It’s 
now up to you.” This is too similar to 
the old school of thought which be- 
lieved that dropping a boy in ten feet 
of water was the correct way to teach 
him to swim. 

Louis’ parents, without domination 
or interference, can stand ready to 
advise when he asks it, to help him 
see all sides of the question, and to 
help him anticipate the consequences. 
After he makes his decisions he should 
stand by them. Sometimes this is the 
most difficult part for parents. For ex- 
ample, if he has decided to spend the 
last of his allowance for a movie when 
he knows he will not receive his next 
allowance for several days, it takes real 
courage for parents to see him stay 
home from a club hike on Saturday 
because he has forgotten about it and 
has not saved sufficient money to pay 
the small fee necessary to go. Letting 
him forego this pleasure and thus let- 
ting him take the punishment which 
he brought on himself is an effective 
way of teaching him how to act more 
wisely the next time. And rest assured, 
he will learn! 
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e THE ROBINSON FAMILY - 
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S Mrs. Robinson started upstairs 
A to help Tommy, who was having 
difficulty deciding which was the front 
and which the back of the sweater he 
was trying to get into, she met Nancy 
coming down. Since her eyes were 
about on a level with Nancy’s ankles, 
Mrs. Robinson suddenly realized that 
Nancy had on a pair of short socks. 
Guiltily trying to dodge her mother, 
the eight-year-old grinned sheepishly. 
She was not at all surprised when Mrs. 
Robinson said, “Nancy, have you look- 
ed at the thermometer this morning?” 

“No, Mother, but all the girls were 
wearing short socks yesterday. It isn’t 
a bit cold.” 

“Now, dear, I can’t help what other 
girls are doing—you can’t go to school 
in those. You have much farther to go 
than some of the others, and the 
weather’s changeable. You'll have to 
wait another week or two.” 

“Oh, Mother, please let me wear 
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them!” broke out 
Nancy, following her 
mother downstairs, 


continuing to beg and 
plead. “I won’t go to 
school if I can’t,” she 
screamed, throwing 
herself down on the 
davenport, and break- 
ing into sobs. 

Mr. Robinson was 
already seated at the 
breakfast table, enjoy- 
ing his newspaper. The frowns with 
which he greeted Nancy had less effect 
on her than Molly’s excited exclama- 
tion. 

“You’re just making a great howl to 
get attention!” was her sister’s im- 
patient way of putting it. As Nancy 
hated above all things to have Molly 
treat her as though she were an infant, 
she subsided into sulky silence. 

It was with some perplexity that 
her mother finally watched her trudge 
off to school, her thin little legs now 
respectably covered against the sharp 
spring wind. 

“I wonder what’s the matter with 
Nancy when she goes into a tantrum 
like that,’ asked my sister, when she 
was telling me all this. “Instead of 
gaining better control over her emo- 
tions, it seems to me she is actually 
getting worse than she used to be. I 
wonder whether it’s my fault, some- 
thing about the way I handle her, or 
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Is Nancy 


Too Emotional? 


by Marion L. Faegre 


if she’s naturally more high-strung 
than the other children. Or maybe,” 
she went on, “it’s partly physical. It 
seems to me her flying off the handle 
has been more noticeable this last year, 
since she had that long sick spell.” 
When children give way to emotion 
in a manner that startles us, it is cer- 
tainly well to consider their behavior 
as a symptom. If we think of their 
outbursts as indicating the “‘tempera- 
ture” their emotions have reached, 
we'll be as little inclined to quell the 
emotion hurriedly as we would to low- 
er the temperature. We know the high 
temperature signified something, and 
we want to find out what’s back of it. 
It is so with Nancy who, it seems to 
me, does give vent rather easily to 
fright or anger, distress or excitement. 
Children who have undergone a long, 
severe illness do react rather oftener 
by temper displays than children 
whose lives have been undisturbed by 
such happenings. It is hard to carry a 
child through a frightening illness 
without becoming oversolicitous and 
highly protective in attitude. If, after 
a thorough physical examination, we 
find that Nancy is not in robust health, 
it may be necessary for her to have 
more rest. Maybe she will have to cut 
off a half-hour of school, so as to get 
in a quiet period at noon; or perhaps 
it will be found desirable for her to be 
excused from gym, as she is already 
an extremely (Continued on page 27) 








FOR HOMEMAKERS 


Helps to Smooth Out Some of the Every- 


GOOD TIMES FOR THE FAMILY 


HE PROPERTY Box. Dramatic plays, 
frei the impromptu “Let’s dress 
up this afternoon” through the more 
elaborate home shows to real per- 
formances in a church group or at 
school, are one of the most interesting 
and educational experiences for a 
child, but the question of costumes is 
often difficult for the mother because 
of the trouble and expense. The grad- 
ual accumulation of costumes and 
properties stored in a _ convenient 
“property box” will furnish the an- 
swer to this problem. 

If the children have a playroom, that 
is, of course, the ideal location for the 
property box, which may be an attrac- 
tively painted wooden 
chest or even an old 
trunk with a cretonne 
cover. If there is no 
playroom, the box 
may be kept in the hall 
or attic or even in the 
bedroom of one of the 
children, although the 
latter is least desira- 
ble, for the dress-up 
box is distinctly com- 
mon property, as no 
article is put into it 
until all individual “ 
property rights have 
been relinquished. 

The properties 
should be divided into three classes, 
the first being basic garments and ac- 
cessories that may be used freely and 
adapted to different rdles but must not 
be cut up or altered too drastically. 
Among these might be a white cheese- 
cloth robe, a peasant type blouse and 
black bodice, a large plain straw hat, 
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+ « + costumes and proper- 
ties stored in a convenient 
property box.” 


day Problems Which Beset the Home 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


a man’s suit and felt hat, a pair of 
full serge gym bloomers, a faded India 
print tablecloth, an old lace scarf. 
From even a small collection like this 
I can see possibilities for costumes 
for characters of many different types 
and nationalities. 

In the next group would be odd 
garments or pieces of material 
that can be cut up and used in any 
way that is desired. These can be 
discarded from time to time and oth- 
ers added. The third group, which 
may be kept in a stout box in the 
trunk, are the accessories. Discarded 
costume jewelry, ribbons, artificial 
flowers, feathers, and hand bags are 
great treasures that can give any cos- 
tume the proper finishing touch. 


EASY MEALS 
Use NaTuReE’s 
FLAVORS IN DESSERTS. 
Desserts play an im- 
portant part in mak- 
ing the family meals 
attractive and inter- 
esting when the food 
expense must be kept 
moderate. We used to 
think of dessert as a 
pleasant extra, but 
now we know that it 
may furnish just what 
is needed to balance 
the meal, as it may 
carry valuable min- 
erals and vitamins as well as the high 
calorie value necessary for active chil- 
dren. A good sweet is a satisfying end 
to a meal, and being the last food will 
often leave the impression with the 
family that they have had a “swell 
feed,” as the boys express it, even 
though the main course has been of 


ELIZABETH 


ELLENDER 


the very nourishing but plain variety. 
If we call again on Nature’s flavors 
in the common fruits that we spoke of 


in the February article—namely, 
orange, lemon, pineapple, apricot, 
prune, and banana—we can make 


many delicious desserts that will also 
be easy to prepare, as the basic mix- 
ture can be made in more than one 
quantity and served several times with 
variations of flavor and service. Make 
twice the rule of a simple one-egg cake 
mixture, use the first part for a pine- 
apple upside-down cake for the first 
day and bake the rest of the mixture 
in cup cakes to be served the next day 
with an apricot or banana whip sauce. 
Make two baked rice puddings, flavor- 
ing one with chopped apricots, ready 
to be served hot with top milk. Flavor 
the other with just a dash of grated 
lemon rind and serve cold a day or two 
later with a hot, foamy lemon sauce. 

Prunes that have been soaked, but 
not stewed, or a few pieces of canned 
pineapple drained of excess juice, may 
be put into the baking cups in which 
custards are to be made. The second 
portion can be baked in an attractive 
oven dish with a little grated orange 
rind for flavor or served with orange 
sections. Soft custard made a little 
thicker than usual by the addition of 
one tablespoon of cornstarch to each 
cup of milk will serve as a sauce on 
prune whip one day, and on the next 
day dress up a shortcake made of 
bananas or pineapple between layers 
of stale sponge cake. A sprinkle of 
chopped home-made candied orange 
peel will glorify even plain junket, and 
there are endless ways of using all 
these fruits in combination with gela- 
tine. 

One other manner in which these 
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simple but valuable 
fruit desserts can be 
a help in the family 
food problems is that 
the children can be 
given a real choice in 
their selection, which 
is an assistance in 
overcoming food prej- 
udices. If each mem- 
ber has once a week 
one free choice of a be 
dessert of this type 
for a family meal, he 
will see the justice of 
being a good sport 
and eating cheerfully 
when it is the other 
fellow’s choice. Father and the chil- 
dren may each hand in a selection the 
day before the weekly menus are to 
be planned. 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


PLanninc THE GARDEN. The best 
gardens grow from good plans as well 
as from good soil, so it is none too 
early to begin to formulate them. 
There is so much of educational value 
for the children in a family garden 
that it is worth while to have one if 
you have any suitable spot, even if it 
is no larger than the proverbial hand- 
kerchief. For even in a tiny garden, 
the father and children have an un- 
usual opportunity to share in a com- 
mon activity and a fussy child can 
become so interested in a few vege- 
tables that he will be helped to learn 
to like them all when they are served 
at meals. 

To make the best start, obtain a 
booklet with information appropriate 
to your part of the country by writing 
to your county extension agent or to 
the extension department of your state 
university. There will be pamphlets 
on both vegetable and flower gardens 
available for the asking. 

With this information on hand, sit 
down with the man of the house to 
make a plan for this season. If you 
have previously had a garden, you 
know which things did well or poorly, 
which you could have used in greater 
quantity, and which you could buy bet- 
ter and cheaper near-by. All this data 
will help to make your garden for this 
year fit the family needs. If you are a 
novice, choose the more easily grown 
vegetables as recommended, and do 
try a few radishes, as their quick 
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The quick growth of rad- 
ishes will hold the chil- 


dren’s interest 


growth to maturity 
will hold the children’s 
interest while waiting 
for the other products. 


OUTWITTING THE 
MOTH 
As THE ADJECTIVE 
ubiquitous is used in 
speaking of the 
clothes-moth, we can- 
xX not run away from it 
7) but should be able to 
outwit it by knowing 
its habits, in order to 
protect the woolen 
garments and house- 
hold furnishings and 
furs from costly damage. The de- 
struction of fabric is caused not by 
the moth itself, as that does not feed 
at all, but by the rapidly growing larva 
or small moth worm which eats only 
wool or fur. I saw a very interesting 
moving picture of the life history of 
the moth taken in an “insect-zoo”’ con- 
nected with one of the state colleges. 
It showed the larva busily feeding 
under his woolen tent. By the move- 
ments one could see that it was get- 
ting tight, but in a moment the worm 
cut through the cocoon, stretched it 
apart, and wove in a 
neat patch. It was very 
plain what causes the 
holes in one’s. best 
blankets laid away on 
the closet itself. 
Adult moths may 
fly out at us at any 
time of the year, and 
should be destroyed as 
they may be females, 
but the common time 
for egg-laying is in 
the spring so we have 
to take special precau- 
tions at this time, as 
all woolens except 
those in active every- 
day use are in danger 
of being chosen as a 
handy moth nursery. 
The moth eggs hatch 
and the worms flourish best in a dark, 
quiet, warm place that has sufficient 
humidity, and the hungry larvae es- 
pecially like a little extra flavor with 
their wool, such as would be furnished 
by a food spot on a garment. 
To get there first with preventative 
measures, we must be sure that the 





* .. enough liquid must be 
used to thoroughly satu- or paradichloroben- 


rate the material.” 


garments or blankets or rugs which 
cannot be stored are as clean as pos- 
sible, that they are shaken or beaten 
often to destroy the eggs which are 
very delicate and easily dislodged, 
and that they are exposed to sunlight. 
Moth eggs are microscopic so cannot 
be found and removed, but the sunlight 
and motion will destroy them, whereas 
if they are left in the garment, even 
if under unfavorable conditions such 
as the dry heat of a city apartment, 
they may not hatch at once, but will 
remain quiescent waiting for right con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture. 

It is worth while to send valuable 
winter woolen garments and furs to 
the commercial storage plant. But 
ordinary garments and extra blankets 
can be taken care of at home by care- 
ful storage and by the use of some of 
the moth-proof sprays that are now 
available. The object of the storage is 
to keep the moth out so that she can- 
not lay her eggs on the wool, so every 
precaution must be made to have a 
chest or closet that shuts absolutely 
tight, or to seal up all packages. Small 
articles such as mittens, stockings, 
and scarfs can be conveniently stored 
in tin cans. Be sure to mark each con- 
tainer or package so that it will not 
have to be opened un- 
til about to be put 
into active use again. 

In caring for woolen 
garments or articles 
of furniture that are 
to be left in a closed 
and darkened house, 
or must be packed 
away without being 
washed or cleaned, we 
must depend on sub- 
stances that will poi- 
son moths, eggs, or 
larvae by suffocation. 
These are of two 
types, solids usually 
in the form of flakes 
such as naphthalene 


zene or liquids such as 
carbon bisulphide or 
various proprietary sprays. These are 
effective only if used in much greater 
concentration than women have real- 
ized, in order to produce a heavy 
enough vapor throughout the article 
to suffocate all the pests in whatever 
corner they may be. 

In using the (Continued on page 36) 
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The Philosophy of the 


Parent-Teacher Movement 
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HE parent-teacher organization 

today has become the answer to 
the threefold, age-old problem of the 
parent: to know the child through 
child study and parent education; to 
cooperate with the schools in his train- 
ing through shared participation with 
teachers and educators; and to control 
and build his environment through the 
development of public opinion and civic 
activity. 

Long before the organization came 
into being, however, these impulses 
were felt and acted upon by countless 
parents and teachers. The concerns 
of now existing associations and or- 
ganizations all had their inception 
or their prototype in the unorganized 
and unrelated responses of preceding 
generations of adults as they faced 
the problems and the pressures of 
their day. Over a long period of years 
this accumulated response became 
apparent as a great and compelling 
movement. 

In the evolution of this cooperation 
between home, school, and community, 
the developing trends, the activities 
undertaken, the accomplishments re- 
corded all derive their greater signi- 
ficance from those values inherent in 
the movement rather than from the 
specific shaping and direction which 
has been the function of the organiza- 
tion. 

In its generic sense a movement is 
defined as a long-continued series of 
acts, events, and endeavors by a con- 
siderable number of people “tending 
more or less continuously toward some 
more or less definite end.’”’ Specifically, 
the folk movement has certain addi- 
tional qualifications in that its action 
is largely unconscious, spontaneous, 
uncodrdinated. It faces the problems 
of immediate needs; it looks to im- 
mediate satisfactions. 

The folk movement is never the de- 
liberate creation of directed ingenuity 
or planning. It is constantly being set 
in motion in new fields and under new 
conditions to meet newly-felt needs. It 
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is motivated from within in answer to 
spontaneous impulses. Its strength lies 
not in its stability, which is usually 
negligible, but in its flexibility and its 
power to change constantly and readi- 
ly to meet new and varying conditions. 
Its final effectiveness depends upon its 
ready and intelligent response to the 
impulses which arise within its rank 
and upon its use of the forces which 
are thus set in motion. 

In any movement the matter of 
leadership is of tremendous importance 
since the qualities, contribution, train- 
ing, and functioning of leaders are 
determined largely by the essential 
genius of the movement. Leadership 
in a folk movement presents especial- 
ly marked and unique aspects. The 
leader becomes a leader because his 
act or idea interprets the current need 
or drift of the movement. The move- 
ment unconsciously draws from its 
rank those individuals whose purposes 
and activities are consonant with the 
dominating urge. Within the leader 
are concentrated and combined for the 
time being all the major impulses and 
drives that are found in the group. The 
leader in a folk movement isin no sense 
an initiator or director; he is rather 
the exponent and expression of forces 
already at work. His worth lies in his 
ability to express, to combine, to con- 
centrate, to interpret the multiplicity 
of impulses, acts, and ideals of the 
great group. 

As time goes on the folk movement 
inevitably modifies somewhat its pure- 
ly folk character. Particularly is this 
true when the movement finds expres- 
sion through an organization assum- 
ing thereby an outward form which 
tends constantly to become “arbitrary, 
positive, imperative.” The parent- 
teacher movement in the United States 
is expressing itself through its organ- 
ization—the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. But the great 
contribution of the organization to the 
social-educational world is made pos- 
sible by its consistent emphasis upon 





the folk character of the movement. 

Ideally, the organization has no 
mind apart from the mind of the 
group and so devises no patterns for 
its membership, and imposes no limits 
on the functions of the movement. 

It is in the field of activities and 
interests, however, that there is eyi- 
denced the greatest consonance with 
the elements of the folk movement. Out 
of a tremendous field for its function- 
ing, in terms of its own interests and 
needs and urges, the group chooses its 
own activities and expressions. The 
program develops in terms of appre- 
hension of needs and adaptation to 
interests. So-called objectives set by 
the National organization are not in 
any sense suggested achievements; 
they are broadly indicated areas with- 
in which an infinite variety of action 
may take place. The result is a con- 
stant change and variation and free 
choice of activity which makes ac- 
curate definition of parent-teacher 
work impossible. 

After forty years of existence the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers still embodies and con- 
serves the unique values of its folk 
origin. With a simple mechanical set- 
up and a minimum of regulation, the 
organization has held its two million 
members in loose unity. Under ever- 
emergent, constantly shifting, and un- 
regimented leadership it has produced 
incredible results. It has made possi- 
ble the moving forward of a great 
mass of people along lines of their 
own choosing; people whose common 
interest centers around childhood, 
youth, home, school, and community; 
people whose sole power lies simply 
in their thinking and acting together 
in terms of their common purpose. 

The interest, the strength, and the 
future of the organization lie in its 
ability to continue to keep alive and 
functioning in America the parent- 
teacher movement—the most extra- 
ordinary and perhaps the only folk 
movement of today. 
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AND NOW THERE’S A BICYCLE FOR SALE 


No—he’ll never ride a bicycle again. 

For the rest of his life, he must 
pay the penalty for something that 
needn’t have happened. 

He merely cut his foot—just as 
thousands of active boys do. And 
his mother bandaged it, lovingly, 
as has been the way of mothers 
since the world began. 

The bandage looked clean, too. 
But it wasn’t. And infection set in 
and spread .. . infection that 
crippled. 





It just doesn’t pay to take chances 
in dressing the tiniest cut or wound. 
Every precaution must be taken. 
Even some bandages, though they 
come in boxes plainly marked 
“sterilized,” may not be worthy of 
your trust. 


For such bandages may be ster- 
ilized only in an early manufactur- 
ing process. Later, when they are 
cut and packed, their cleanliness 
may be destroyed in handling. 


Be safe. Be sure. Use only the 
first-aid products of responsible 
concerns. Johnson & Johnson is 
one of them. 

All Johnson & Johnson products 
that are marked sterilized — Red 
Cross cotton, gauze, and bandages 
—are not only sterilized in the mak- 
ing. They are sterilized again after 
they are put in the package. 

Buy J & J Red Cross products 


with confidence. 








You can trust Johnson & Johnson 
Red Cross dressings. They're clean 
and safe. But if there is any doubt 


in your mind of your ability to care 


for a wound, consult your physician, 




















RED CROSS 
GAUZE 


Sterilized after packaging 
l-yd. size L5¢ 
Soft and absorbent. Used as a wet or dry 


dressing for cuts or burns before band- 





aging 


Completely wrapped in tissue. 


Don’t risk infection . . . be safe with 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the 


RED CROSS BANDAGE 


Sterilized after packaging. 2 in. by 10 
yds. 10¢ Tightly rolled for quick 
and easy application ... used to hold 
dressings securely in place. ‘“‘Neat 


Edge” prevents raveling. 





ABSORBENT COTION 


RED CROSS 


Sterilized after packaging. 2-02. size 
15¢ Purified, highly absorbent 
cotton, generally used for cleaning 
wounds or applying antiseptics. 
Protected by tissue wrapper. 


RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
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CHOOSE A CAMP WITH 
CARE 


(Continued from page 9) 


place in the fall and winter months. 
The child from nine to ten years 
through adolescence may gain some- 
what during the summer, for the year- 
ly average is so much greater, per- 
haps seven to ten pounds. This is par- 
ticularly true of girls from twelve to 
fifteen years of age. 

From a medical standpoint, if the 
child has a healthy summer at camp 
it is safe to assume that this individual 
will gain weight during the fall 
months; observations in this matter 
have proved that most children gain 
from three to five pounds during the 
months of October, November, and 
December. 

The gain in weight depends to some 
extent upon the diet provided the child. 
The dietitian who supplies liberal 
amounts of starchy foods, such as 
cereals, bread, rice, potatoes, and 
wheat cakes, may assure the parents 
of a gain but in the summer the bony 
structure should grow and this may be 
more certainly produced by a liberal 
supply of milk, eggs, fruits, and fresh 
vegetables than by an overabundance 
of starches. 

2. That there be a distinct physical 
development, particularly in regard to 
posture. If a child is under the care 
of an orthopedist for postural correc- 
tion it is quite fair that the family 
expect the prescribed exercises to be 
continued if necessary; but if such 
methods are not followed at home it 
seems quite unreasonable to hore the 
child, who will be guaranteed an abun- 
dance of healthy exercise anyway, by 
extra calisthenics. Fatigue will follow 
and benefits of the natural camp activi- 
ties will be lost. The usual amount of 
play in any normal camp is assurance 
enough of normal physical develop- 
ment. Relief from the tension of school 
life brings with it proper muscular re- 
laxation, so essential to good health. 

Every camp should allow from nine 
to eleven hours of sleep at night, the 
actual number of hours given depend- 
ing upon the age of the child, and there 
should be an after-dinner nap of one 
or two hours. Even if the child does 
not sleep he will show less fatigue if 
the proper amount of discipline is used 
by the counselor to promote rest. Many 
children need an extra half hour of 
rest before dinner or supper. 

3. That the child shall learn to swim. 
Parents realize the importance of this 
and if the child is seven or more years 
of age they have a right to expect that 
at least the fundamentals will be 
taught. Many small children are afraid 
of the water and may not learn to 
swim the first summer at camp. Much 
can be done, however, in the course of 
one season to overcome this fear. The 
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earlier in life a child learns to swim 
the greater will be his proficiency later 
and there is always a great advantage 
in his learning to help himself out of 
some unexpected accident in the wa- 
ter. No child should be allowed the 
privilege, unaccompanied, of a canoe 
or boat, unless he is able to swim well. 

4. That the child be taught self- 
reliance. Without the child realizing it, 
this quality develops as one of the 
outstanding results of a profitably 
spent summer. Of all camp activities, 
learning to swim increases most the 
child’s self-confidence; this trait is 
further enhanced by his learning to 
handle a canoe or a boat. Camping out 
gives much pleasure and assists great- 
ly in overcoming fears of a trifling 
nature. To climb a mountain and to 
reach the summit gives a child a dis- 
tinct feeling of self-satisfaction. 

5. That the child is happy. This 
should be an easy matter but is de- 
pendent upon several factors. The 
counselor must obtain the confidence 
of the child and must be patient par- 
ticularly with the child who has left 
the family circle for the first time. The 
adjustment of the child to his tent- 
mates is most important in the devel- 
opment of happiness. The crucial point 
rests upon the ability of the counselor 
to make himself or herself the friend 
and bigger brother or sister of the 
child. If such an adjustment does not 
take place at the opening of camp, it 
should be the duty of the head coun- 
selor to make a necessary change. An 
unhappy child ruins the morale of the 
whole tent or cabin. 

6. That the child be developed from 
a psychological standpoint. That the 
shy, reticent individual be transformed 
in the period of eight weeks is a dif- 
ficult task; that the child who through 
outward boldness, which often covers 
up his own feelings of inferiority, be 
changed into a mild mannered, meek 
little person is almost impossible. Too 
often habits which have been mishan- 
dled by parents at home may be im- 
proved upon but not entirely changed 
in the short time allotted to the camp 
to complete the task. Perhaps one of 
the things which the father desires 
most is that his boy’s “freshness” be 
“taken out of him.” The idea seems to 
be that he should have his “bumps.” 
This may be accompanied gradually 
by reasoning with the child, rather 
than by rough handling him. It is 
doubtful if a pair of boxing gloves 
ever accomplish the result. Too often 
the boy is subdued and his spirit 
broken, and incidentally his summer 
is spoiled, and what little respect he 
ever commanded from his mates is 
lost and never regained. Children are 
relentless in their attacks upon the 
boy who happens to be downed. 

It is at least gratifying to parents 
that many of the bad habits of children 





such as those related to eating may be 
entirely remedied by a summer spent 
at camp. Unless they are ill, most 
children who eat poorly at home wilj 
overcome this habit during a summer 
away from the family table, providing 
the parent does not resume the previ- 
ous tactics with the child upon his 
return home. 


7. That the child have good food ang ‘ 


milk. If the child has the best of food 
at home, the parents have a right to 
expect the same at camp. An inquiry 
should be made about the milk supply. 
Parents should know something of the 
dairy from which the milk comes and 
they should know whether or not the 
cows composing the herd are tuber- 
culosis free and abortion free. Milk at 
camp—as at home—should be pasteur- 
ized. 

8. That the camp have good medical 
supervision. Is there a resident nurse? 
Where is the nearest hospital? What 
doctor is called upon in case of illness? 
What are the facilities of the camp for 
the treatment of illness? What are the 
sanitary conditions? Parents have a 
right to expect that any illness, re- 
gardless of how unimportant it is, be 
reported immediately. 

9. That the camp send regular re- 
ports about the child. A weekly report 


should suffice, although many anxious ~ 


mothers expect a report more often. 
This means a burden upon the coun- 
selor, who probably dislikes to write 
letters during his few spare moments 
and who in the average daily routine 
of camp life finds little of more than 
ordinary interest to report more than 
once a week. If the child is more than 
ten years old, he or she may take the 
responsibility of a more frequent re- 
port. The parents should rely upon the 
intelligence and judgment of the camp 
director or the counselor to inform 
them concerning anything of unusual 
moment about the child’s condition, 
such as illness or an accident. No 
news is usually good news, even 
though it may be hard for the mother 
to appreciate this. The camp is really 
not so far from home, after all, and 
the telephone and telegraph are al- 
ways available to report anything of 
importance. 

Such are some of the more important 
points which parents consider when 
they send their child to a summer 
camp. Ambitious fathers and mothers 
expect a great deal but they must not 
forget that in the average camp sea- 
son of eight weeks the child who leaves 
home for the first time in his life may 
actually not reap all the benefits which 
are desired. What the child acquires 
may depend upon himself. If he enters 
camp activities with enthusiasm, his 
development may be gratifying even 
in the first year at camp but often the 
second or third season is necessary to 
bring out many of his latent qualities. 
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I'd love to make 

movies, too—when 
my husband 
gets a raise... “hp 


co 








...Why wait? CINE-KODAK EIGHT was designed to bring 
movie making within the reach of almost everybody 





NOTHER new movie camera 
in the neighborhood. A family 
no more prosperous than you, en 
joying the thrill of movie making. 
How do they do it? 
The explanation is simple 
there’s a new-type movie camera- 
a real movie maker—Ciné-Kodak 
Eight—deliberately designed for 
folks on a reasonable income. 
25-foot roll of black-and-white 
film for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs 
only $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
Yet it runs as long on the screen as 
100 feet of amateur standard home 


movie film—gives you 20 to 3 


movie scenes, each as long as the 
average scene in the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Eight with the remark- 
able new Kodachrome Film, and 
you can make movies in color— 
gorgeous full color. Simple to 
make as black-and-white, and the 
cost is Just a few cents more a 
scene. No extra equipment needed. 
The color is in the film. See sam- 
ple movies in black-and-white and 
in full-color Kodachrome at your 
dealer’s today... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








movies aA 
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“ALWAYS BELITTLING” 


(Continued from page 7) 


it to me, the little story went some- 
thing like this. 

On Peter’s sixth birthday it first 
dawned on her that something had be- 
gun to go wrong. Of course not all 
had been peace and harmony up till 
then—they had had their little scuffles. 
But this was different; this was the 
stand of an individual back of his own 
individual decision. Then as time went 
on, similar occurrences became more 
and more frequent until Peter’s par- 
ents came to the conclusion that they’d 
carried this “minding’’ business far 
too far. 

My friend declared that, as a young 
mother, she’d been sold on the idea that 
“practice makes perfect.’”’ She and her 
husband both felt that if obedience 
was always demanded of Peter, as he 
grew older it would become quite the 


natural order of events. It didn’t occur 
to them then that the time would come 
when mere obedience would be a poor 
staff for Peter in making his own way 
through life! 

Their reasoning must have been 
somewhat along the line of the woman 
—or was it a man ?—-who believed that 
if she lifted a calf every day from the 
day it was born, she would be able to 
lift it when it was a cow! She had 
discounted many things—and so had 
they! Quite suddenly they saw that the 
problem was not one of obedience, but 
rather of where parental instructions 
should leave off and self-direction be- 
gin; it was a matter of looking ahead 
with Peter, of helping him to stand 
alone. 

So for them it was a question of re- 
conditioning—of going back to do it 
over. But as usual, it wasn’t easy. In 
fact, reconditioning never is easy. The 
line of least resistance is too alluring. 





And in this case things happeneqd— 
some simple, some more complex—anq 
all were given the same treatment, 
Here was a child who must be left to 
figure things out for himself. What ig 
the mother has to bite her tongue 
rather than ask “Where to?” Why not 
speak matter-of-factly, on occasion, of 
sex and let the child look eye to eye 
with his father at everyday facts? Fo, 
these parents to leave off imposing 
their wills upon their child was a dif. 
ficult achievement—but oh, how worth. 
while—when it was clear that Peter 
was defiant only to save his own wil] 
from being broken! 

Your child’s problem may not be the 
same as Don’s, Elizabeth Ann’s, or 
Peter’s. But it may call for recondi- 
tioning just the same. We can all think 
of instances where such adjustments 
have worked. For example, there was 
the mother who, regularly and in ge. 
cret, went over the pots and pans after 


IT’s UP TO US 





Boy: But, Dad... 
Father: As long as you drive my car, 
Peter, you'll do as I say. 


by Alice Sowers 





What Children Do 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RUTH STEED 


Boy: But, Dad... 
Father: There are certain rules all 


careful 


drivers follow, Frank. 


This is one of them. 


Frank is a safe driver: His father is doing more than helping him to learn the 
rules of the road; he is pointing out one of the principles underlying good citizenship. 
Frank is learning that even in an age of great freedom laws are necessary; all through life, 
where the welfare of the individual or of the group is concerned, rules must be obeyed. . . . 
All boys want to be good drivers. Taking a chance, avoiding getting caught, ignoring traffic 
laws and the courtesies of the road, he is not recognizing the reason for the rules or their 
soundness. Perhaps he considers them silly; perhaps he thinks they are merely his father’s 
pet ideas. Once he gets the car alone, not governed by “do it because I say so,” he will pro- 
ceed to prove it to himself and to the world—how foolish his father is. ... Frank is learning 
the fundamentals of good driving. 
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her young daughter had washed the 
jishes rather than discourage her; 
( nae ) 

there was the mother who purposely 


left many things imperfectly tidied in | 
her son’s bedroom, occasionally work- 


ing side by side with him for better 


standards; and there was the mother 


who faced her task of guidance to 
where the family pocketbook suffered, 
matter-of-factly putting into her bud- 
get the item, ‘‘Loss—-children’s mis- 
takes”! “I know experience is a deal 


teacher,” was her laughing comment 


on this, “for I pay the bills.” 


Such mothers have vision. They | 


point the way, they guide, ready to 
help or advise, as the case may be 
Of course they suggest, and of course 
they criticize, but they do this realiz- 
ing how absurd it is to hold to too- 





r — " 
| . 


© “Look! See what she’s got in her pocket... her baby! Isn’t he lucky 
—always going riding! Of course, he must rub up and down a bit 
when she jumps, I'll bet his seat gets chafed!”’ 


high standards through thick and thin. | 


They use their measuring sticks with | 
a difference, understanding that, like | 


the little elf in the poem by John 
Kendrick Bangs, most children are 
“Quite as big for them, as we are big 
for us.” 





THE ROBINSON FAMILY 


(Continued from page 19) 


active child. 

When my sister was wondering if 
Nancy’s behavior was due to her 
handling of the child, she may not 
have made a bad guess. Nancy is now 
in the unenviable position of being the 
“middle” child. With Jack away, 
Molly has the privileges of the eldest, 
Tommy is still the “baby”; for while 
he is not spoiled and coddled, it is in 
the nature of things for the youngest 
child of a family to have a very special 
position, one that it is impossible for 
any other child to occupy. It may be 
that Nancy’s easily-upset feelings are 
an indication of an unconscious desire 
to get more attention from her mother. 
Molly is sure. of getting a good deal 
because she’s always battling to estab- 
lish her independence; and so is 
Tommy, because he is still quite de- 
pendent on his mother’s help. Perhaps 
Nancy is left out in the cold a bit; she 
may not be getting the constructive 
encouragement she needs. 

It would be a good idea to look into 
her school life, too. Nancy may be try- 
ing to get as good marks as her best 
friend; she may be overconscientious, 
and take even slight reproofs over- 
Seriously. 

When a child is showing lack of 
emotional control, punishment or 
scolding, we may be sure, will only 
make things worse. What we need is 


insight into the cause of the trouble, | 


before trying to apply a remedy. 





Next Month: 
WHY DON’T YOU LIVE 
WITH US, AUNT GRACE? 











In writing to 





© “Know what to do for that, Mrs. Kangaroo? Ill tell you— just 
sprinkle him good with soft, slick Johnson’s Baby Powder. It makes 
any baby feel great! Let me put some on him—I’ll be very careful.” 





© “There!...Doesn’t he feel nice—doesn’t he smell nice?... And no 
more rashes or chafes or prickly heat for him. He'll be so good you 
can put him in your pocket and forget him!” 


@ “Feel my Johnson’s Baby Powder—isn’t it lovely and downy 

and soft? Never gritty like some powders. It keeps a baby’s skin 

just perfect!” And that, Mothers, is the surest protection against 

po skin infections! Johnson’s Baby Powder is made of the finest 
gs Italian tale—no orris-root. Babies need Johnson’s Baby Soap, 
pore | Baby Cream and Baby Oil, too! 











NEW BRUNSWICK 





NEW JERSEY 
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THE PLACE OF ART IN 


FAMILY AND 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


(Continued from page 13) 


is introduced. Second- or third-year 
students may enter classes in mural 
design, weaving, two- or three-color 
block-printing, and modeling. Many of 
the students proceed from the Museum 
classes to those offered in the Art 
Academy after they are fourteen years 
of age. 


ART EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 

Free activities for adults consist of 
a series of Sunday lectures at 3:30, 
given by members of the staff and 
guest speakers; guidance which must 
be arranged in advance, and occasional 
week-day talks. The general public 
may use the library; books, slides, 
photographs, and colored reproduc- 
tions are lent freely. The Museum is 
open free every day but Monday, when 
there is a charge of twenty-five cents 
for non-members. Most of the Museum 
classes and lecture series for adults 
are, however, open free only to mem- 
bers. Others are admitted on payment 
of a small fee. 

Seven years ago we began rather 
general educational work for adults. 
The first attempt to interest this group 
did not develop successfully, for the 
lecture courses offered, dealing with 
the history of the various arts, failed 
to bring members to the Museum. 
Members were then questioned to find 
out what they wanted and there were 
very few demands for history. They 
wanted sketch classes, interior decora- 
tion, garden design, photography, and 
other practical subjects. We were not 
able to offer all of these at once, but 
began with a course for those inter- 
ested in interior decoration. This was 
arranged so that the first hour of the 
meeting was devoted to a lecture and 
discussion and the second hour to prac- 
tical laboratory work. Many members 
came and this encouraged us to intro- 
duce one sketch class Wednesday 
mornings and later a second sketch 
class was offered on Tuesday eve- 
nings. Then came courses in garden- 
ing and photography and the graphic 
arts. We use slides, but try to empha- 
size the practical application of the 
principles discussed. As in everything 
else, the degree of success in each 
course depends to a large extent on 
the teacher. 

Socially we also offer adults private 
views of new exhibitions, teas, and oc- 
casional evenings of music or lectures 
by recognized authorities in particu- 
lar fields of art. All of this seemed to 
progress pleasantly, but the director 
became convinced that the efforts 
were too scattered, too lacking in con- 
tinuity to offer a sound foundation in 
appreciation of the arts. It was this 
conviction that led to the organization 
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of the three-year course in apprecia- 
tion now being given at the Museum. 
Plans were worked out and submitted 
to Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, with an appeal for money to 
finance the conduct of a new course. 
Fortunately, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion responded favorably to our ap- 
peal and it is owing to their generosity 
that we have been able to develop a 
program of adult education that does 
more than merely brush about the 
edges of art. 

The aim of the course is to provide 
a foundation for appreciation and dis- 
crimination. No previous training is 
required. The course continues through 
three years. The first year’s work con- 
sists of an intensive study of the fun- 
damental principles underlying art as 
demonstrated in drawing, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and the deco- 
rative arts. The work of the second 
year deals with materials used by the 
artist in different fields and the tech- 
niques whereby he shapes these ma- 
terials into works of art. Taste and 
style are also discussed. In the third 
year an historical outline of art is 
studied with special emphasis on con- 
noisseurship. The objectives of the 
course are to encourage people to ob- 
serve works of art with some under- 
standing of the means used by the 
artists to attain their ends and to de- 
velop standards for forming estimates 
of quality. One would not be able to 
read a novel, appreciate poetry, or 
understand a drama without some 
conception of spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, or poetic form. 
Too frequently courses for adults de- 
velop into mere passive listening. To 
quote a recent study dealing with 
adult education in British museums 
prepared for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, ‘““The students should themselves 
be active and do expressive work. The 
subject should be treated in such a way 
as to lead to active intellectual work 
and mental development instead of 
passive acquisition of facts. For this, 
a certain amount of continuity and de- 
velopment in subject and presentation 
are necessary.” 

A work of art is produced by an 
artist who is intelligent as well as 
gifted with a sensitive, emotional na- 
ture which feels deeply and signifi- 
cantly the thing that he wants to 
produce in aesthetic terms. By intel- 
ligence we mean that thorough under- 
standing of principles, rules, and 
technique which makes it possible for 
him to express his emotional or aes- 
thetic idea in pictures, sculpture, 
buildings, or the useful arts. It is diffi- 
cult to define the emotional complexes 





which assist in the creation of jm. 
portant works of art. However, we cap 


define and understand the artist’s jp. | 
telligent attack of the problem. When | 


he has gained facility in technique 
and in the handling of material ang 
has mastered the fundamental prip. 
ciples, he frequently produces some. 
thing which is not easily compreheng. 
ed by the layman who lacks training 
in these matters. In this course, there. 
fore, we discuss line, form, color, ang 
abstract and pictorial design. One, 
two, three, four, or all of these ele. 
ments may be utilized by the artist in 
his creative production. Study of thege 
principles leads to understanding, anq 
understanding leads to a keener ap- 
preciation of works of art. 

In the course, study means not only 
lectures, discussions, and reading, but 
also actual experience in the handling 
of line, form, color, abstract, and pic- 
torial design. Therefore, the work js 
divided into lectures followed by dis- 
cussions and practical laboratory ex- 
periments and there are assigned 
outside problems and reading. The 
laboratory work is not designed pri- 
marily to make creative artists of the 
students, but to provide them with a 
background for appreciation. Should 
they have or develop creative ability, 
so much the better. Students are also 
asked to consider carefully the exhibi- 
tion of line, form, color, abstract and 
pictorial design which is set up in the 
Museum. This exhibition is arranged 
to provide a visual explanation of the 
topics discussed in the lecture and the 
problems set in the laboratory exer- 
cises. Too often a study of art begins 
with its history. This practice, unfor- 
tunately, is prevalent in many educa- 
tional institutions today. The Carnegie 
course reverses the usual order—his- 
torical development is not considered 
until the third year when the student 
presumably will have acquired stand- 
ards of taste. 

There are twenty-four two-hour 
meetings of the class. The two-hour 
period is divided as follows: the first 
hour is devoted to a lecture with slides 
and illustrative material, followed by 
discussion; the second hour is devoted 
to practical laboratory or studio ex- 
ercises and criticism of outside prob- 
lems. In order to reach as many peo- 
ple as possible, the course is repeated 
Saturday mornings, Monday evenings, 
Tuesday afternoons, and Tuesday eve- 
nings. 

There is a nominal fee of ten dollars 
to cover part of the cost of materials, 
publications, and illustrative materials 
which are provided. The fee to mem- 
bers of the Museum Association is five 
dollars. A syllabus or outline, labora- 
tory exercises, outside problems, and 
reading lists are prepared and given 
to each student. The meetings are held 
at the Art Museum. 
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The second year is conducted as the 
first, only with a change of subject 
matter. The close relationship which 


exists between medium and technique | 


is an element in the formation of style. 
Style varies according to the ability 
and imagination of the artist and is 
also influenced by the period in which 
he works. Material, technique, and 
style must be taken into consideration 


in the formation of aesthetic judg- | 
ment. Aesthetic judgment or taste is | 
the ability to differentiate between | 


good, bad, and indifferent objects pro- 
duced by artists and craftsmen. Taste 
varies not only between races, nations, 
and periods, but also between indi- 
viduals within a given group. There 
are those who are skeptical with re- 
gard to the possibility of training in 
taste. Granting that taste is a very 
personal matter, still it is possible to 
recognize standards in a given field; 
for example, that of pottery, based on 


a reasonable understanding of the | 


possibilities and limitations of baked 


clay and glazes. The design and dec- | 
oration of the object may, of course, | 


vary within wide limits, but these 
variations must not run contrary to 
the laws of suitability to function, ma- 
terial, and shape. Therefore, in the sec- 
ond year of the Carnegie course, the 
student not only considers materials 
and techniques, but also inquires into 


their relationship to style and taste. 


The value of the study of line, form, 
color, and abstract and pictorial design 
and its bearing on the work of the 
second year should be obvious. 


Naturally, in the twenty-four two- | 


hour meetings of the class it is not 
possible to cover all materials and 
techniques of all the arts. Therefore, 
a selection is made of drawing in six 


different media, six methods of paint- | 
ing, two processes of printing, and 


two subjects—pottery and textile— 
from the field of the decorative arts. 
Several meetings at the end of the 
course are devoted to interior arrange- 
ment in which the work of the second 
year is definitely related to the work 
of the first year. 

Within each group of subjects the 
student is assigned, in the laboratory 
periods, to one particular material or 


technique. As an example, during the | 


five meetings dealing with methods of 
painting, although fresco, tempera, 


oil, water color, and air brush are dealt | 


with in the lectures and demonstra- 
tions, in all five laboratory periods the 
student works with one of these media. 
In this way he gains a general knowl- 
edge of the various types of material 
and a specific, workable knowledge of 
at least one. And the advantages of 
holding courses of this type in an art 
museum are obvious, for in the devel- 
opment of appreciation of quality it is 
important that students come in con- 
tact with original works of art. 


In writing to 


| 
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She thought her 
children were Srowing away 


from her 


Her married son, Jim, and her 
daughter, Irma, also married, no 
longer greeted her as they once did 
when she came to visit—with a hearty 
kiss on arrival and departure. True, 
they were cordial enough, but she 
missed that final evidence of affec- 
tion to which she had been accus- 
tomed since they were babies. Its 
absence left her with a forsaken feel- 
ing and with the bitter conviction 
that her children were growing away 
from her—no longer wanted her 
around. Of course she was wrong; but 
she never once suspected the true 
reason for their indifference. 


Elderly People 

You never know when you have halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). The subject is so delicate 
that your best friends—even your near and 
dear ones—hesitate to tell you about it. 

Most unpleasant breath conditions are 
caused by fermentation of tiny food particles 
skipped by the tooth brush. Consequently, 
even the young may be guilty. But middle- 
aged and elderly people are the worst offenders 
because so many of them are forced to wear 
partial or full plates—notorious for the way 
they retain fermenting foods. 


You Need Deodorant Power 


How foolish to repel others when the breath 
can be made sweeter, fresher, more agreeable 
so easily. First, by greater care in tooth brush- 
ing... then by the systematic use of Listerine 
Antiseptic. 

Don’t expect tooth pastes or powders, or 
ordinary mouth washes to overcome an offen- 
sive breath condition. What you need is a 
mouth wash that is both antiseptic and de- 
odorant in effect. Listerine succeeds so well 
in breath control because it is that type. 


Listerine’s 4 Benefits 

Used as a gargle and mouth wash, it provides 
these definite benefits: (1). Quickly halts fer- 
mentation of food particles. (2). Sweeps de- 
caying matter from large areas on mouth, 
gum, and tooth surfaces. (3). Destroys mil- 
lions of bacteria capable of causing odors. 
(4). Overcomes the odors themselves and 
leaves the entire mouth feeling delightfully 
refreshed and invigorated. 

To put the breath beyond reproach, use 
Liste.ine Antiseptic every morning and every 
night and between times before business and 
social engagements. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 




















SEEING OURSELVES AS CHILDREN SEE US 


(Continued from page 15) 


discourse learnedly on family relation- 
ships, on what children think of their 
parents, and quite another to find out, 
through spontaneous expressions, 
“what ails them.” The same trouble- 
some situations, in various forms, come 
up time and again. It is doubtless no 
surprise to parents that heading the 
list are the questions of allowances 
and of relationships with and respon- 
sibility for other children in the family. 
These rank highest in the letters 
studied. Next comes the question of 
going out at night and of having dates. 
Participation in household duties 
comes in for its share of discussion. 
And that of not keeping a promise 
gets a large share of attention. As the 
child quoted above writes, they would- 
n’t mind half so much if the parents 
would just say no in the beginning! 
But it’s so much easier for doting 
fathers and mothers to say yes than 
even maybe. 


LEST we jump to the conclusion that 
children are overly critical, that they 
like to complain for complaining’s 
sake, let us consider their comments 
on the problems they raise. The radio 
program, through which these letters 
have come, is something of a forum 
for exchange of ideas in that young 
people write in to comment on letters 
that have been read on previous broad- 
casts. It is even more of a forum in 
that the script is written from the dis- 
cussion of certain letters by a group of 
young people. Here is the way it 
works: Letters to be discussed are 
read to a group of boys and girls and 
discussed by them with a parent edu- 
cation specialist. Their comments are 
recorded in the meeting and the script 
for the following broadcast embodies 
their comments. That they can look 
at these matters objectively is shown 
in these discussions as well as in the 
letters. Sometimes this informal jury 
finds the parents at fault; sometimes 
the children. These young people are 
able to view such matters with a fair- 
ness which would do credit to many 
of us adults. 

For instance, following are a few 
of the comments of the children on the 
subject of the boy who couldn’t get his 
younger brother out of his room: 

“He shouldn’t put his brother out 
all the time. He ought to share it with 
his brother sometimes. On the other 
hand, maybe the older brother wants 
privacy for his work, or to read, or to 
make experiments.” 

“A lot depends on the age of the 
little brother. Maybe he’s too little. 
Then he wouldn’t have the understand- 
ing to know about privacy.” 

“The little boy is probably lone- 
some.” 
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“Why doesn’t he play with his 
friends ?” 

“Maybe he hasn’t got any friends.” 

“Why can’t the older brother play 
with him once in a while?” 

“I have pictures of movie actors on 
the wall of my room. My sister was 
always hanging around my room. I 
found out she liked Dick Powell, and 
that’s what was attracting her to visit 
me all the time. I finally gave her the 
picture and she doesn’t bother me any 
more.” 

“My sister always goes for the packs 
of paper in my drawer. When she has 
finished with that, she goes out and 
leaves me alone.” 

One boy expressed two fundamen- 





CHILD 
IN SPRING 


by Eleanor A. Chaffee 


He has no bough to bloom in light 
Against the dusk of an April night; 
No roots to stir in earth grown brown 


And warm with the soft rain coming 
down. 


But he has a whistle, he has two feet 
To dance along the quickening street. 


He jumps the hedge with a single 
bound: 


He feels the spring in the lively ground, 
And in his eyes is a lamp that glows 


Tender and lovely as the rose. 





tals which we might all bear in mind 
—to our own profit. “It’s no fun when 
your mother makes you study,” he 
writes, “but it is often fun when you 
go to your duty voluntarily. ... The 
teacher teaches you, but you must do 
the learning yourselves.” 


A BOY who complained that his fifty- 
cent weekly allowance was too small 
stirred up a lot of correspondence 
from young listeners. Here, too, we 
witness an ability to reason and to 
understand. 

“IT agree with the boy budgeter 
about his allowance of 50c a week,” 
writes a girl. “I get that much and it’s 
all I can do to live on it.” 

“I think the boy who is complaining 
about his allowance ought to have it 
cut rather than raised,’ writes an- 
other. “I believe if this was done he 
would learn to economize and make 





the smaller amount he got go farther. 
His parents should cut it and let him 
learn to economize and then maybe 
gradually raise it as he became more 
careful. I'll soon be 15 and only get 
25c and sometimes a little more when 
I need it.” 

“I am 12 years old and I just get 
$.10 a week because my mother js 
a school-teacher and we aren’t any 
too rich. I think kids that get $.50 a 
week are very lucky. I get along on 
$.10 but after all, I am a girl, and I 
really do think that boys need more 
money than girls, because, for in- 
stance, sometimes a fellow feels that 
he’s just got to take a certain girl to 
the movies, and all the girls have to 
do is say, ‘yes,’ when they ask you and 
you don’t need to spend your allowance 
taking a boy to the movies.” 

A girl writes: “I don’t think 50c a 
week is enough for a boy of 13 or 15 
for he has to take his girl friend out 
and buy other things. I get 25 cents a 
week but I think a boy should get T5c 
to $1.00 a week. That is if the parents 
can pay that.” 

One child writes in one letter many 
of the things we have been saying for 
a number of years—and he doesn’t 
sound too prudish in doing so, either. 
Here is practically the entire letter, 
as an indication of how children can 
think these things through, if we give 
them half a chance: 

“I think that Burton should earn 
any money over 50 cents that he gets. 
If he has truly tried to live on 50 cents 
a week, and I think he has, and finds 
that after all his trying he still can’t 
live on that amount, he should get 
more money. ‘But,’ he says, ‘how can 
I earn it?’ Oh, there are lots of ways. 
Remember the old saying ‘Where there 
is a will, there is a way’? 

“Listen, Burton, why don’t you have 
a meeting with your parents to decide 
just how you can earn extra money 
by helping around the house? For in- 
stance, shoveling the snow off the 
walks in the winter time—15 or 25 
cents, running errands—10 or 15 cents 
depending on the weather, distance to 
the store, and amount you carry home. 
Set prices on all general housework 
that you could help with. 

“But don’t get me wrong! I do not 
mean that you should be paid for every 
blessed thing that you do. You should 
do the things I mentioned in the above 
paragraph on your own initiative. By 
that I mean that you shouldn’t have to 
be told to do those things, but just do 
them without being told to do them. 
I'll bet you anything that you could 
increase your allowance so fast it 
would make your head swim! And be- 
sides increasing your allowance this 
would teach you to depend upon your- 
self to get things done and not wait 
to be told. This part should appeal to 
your parents as it is preparing you 
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for a hard-boiled business world that 
has no sympathy for slackers.” 

With regard to a girl who was con- | 
stantly being promised things by her | 
mother, and equally often having the 
promises broken, a seventeen-year-old | 
girl writes: “Elizabeth is old enough | 
to have an understanding mind and | 
her mother should recognize this fact. 
If her mother sat down and explained 
and discussed this problem with her, 
I’m sure Elizabeth would understand. 
If her mother does not keep her prom- 
ises there is the great danger that 
Elizabeth will lose faith in her moth- 
er’s word. ... Mother and I have talked 
our problems over. Sometimes it was 
hard to see her point of view, to be- 
lieve her reasons were right. But she 
was always fair and reasonable and 
so I respected and believed her word. 
This practice has carried over into 
my grown-up world and I think it is 
one of the main reasons my childhood 
was happy.” 

It has been possible to quote only a 
few of the letters here. But they point 
out again that children are fair 
minded, that they can be “reasoned | 
with,” that they have a desire to give 
their parents the understanding the 
children want themselves. 








What Do You Think? | 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. Why is it particularly unwise to 
stress the things which our children | 
do that we consider poor practice? 6-7. 


2. How may we avoid this, and what 
are some of the ways through which 
self-confidence can be renewed? 7. 


3. How can we give children a true | 


sense of appreciation? 10-11. 


4. What are some of the ways in 


which art education can be made a 
real community affair, and how does it 
benefit children? 12-13. 


5. How may we get fathers inter- 
ested in newer methods of bringing up 
children? 16-17. 

6. Why is it important that we give 
boys in their teens some independence 
without too close supervision? 18. 

7. What may be some of the causes 
of an eight-year-old’s emotional up- 
Sets? 19. 
8. What factors should parents look 
for in choosing a camp for their boys 
and girls? 24. 

9. What are the essentials of the 
infant’s wardrobe? 32. 
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a WHOO-OO! Feel that mad March 

\ \ wind whip your face and hands! 
\ Fight the chapping that comes 
\ from biting winds, soap, and am- 
monia water, with Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. It soaks the 
tender chapping with comfort. 
And its Vitamin D is absorbed... 
gives your skin some of the 
|, benefits of sunshine. Now, every 
drop of Hinds works better! 





LUCKY MOTHER...with her >> 
chubby baby! Help keep 

him comfortable these cold ‘ 
blustery days—with Hinds. 
It comforts tender skin... 
soothes chafed legs. And 
its Vitamin D is extra help 
—so Hinds does baby’sskin 
a world of good! 


FREE! The first one-piece 
dispenser, with every 50c size 





; 


Hinds, with “Sunshine” 
Vitamin, makes skin 
feel softer than ever! 


The famous Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream now contains 
Vitamin D. This vitamin is 
absorbed by the skin. Seems to 
smooth it! Now, more than ever, 
Hinds soothes and softens the 
dryness, stinging ‘‘skin cracks," 
chapping, and tenderness caused 
by wind, cold, heat, hard water, 
and housework. Every drop— 

with its Vitamin D—does skin 
—er ee )| (iene geeks Gh, i See. ee 


DAILY RADIO TREAT: Ted Malone 
.+-inviting you to help yourself to 
Happiness and to Beauty. Mon. to Fri., 
12:15 pm E.S.T., over WABC-CBS. 


HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM 
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THE ABC’s OF A BABYS CLOTHING 


(Continued from page 14) 


usually needed, too, since they cannot 
be adjusted by folding , as the gauze 
diapers can. 

Many mothers are finding the new 
disposable diapers a welcome help in a 
time- and effort-consuming job. They 
are particularly useful when traveling 
or visiting with the infant. Throw- 
away diaper inserts of soft paper 
which are used inside the cloth diaper 
to absorb the worst of the soiling are 
inexpensive and nice to use. After con- 
sidering all this diaper story, you real- 
ly should be convinced that the diaper 
problem has at last achieved proper 
recognition. : 

There is the question of rubber or 
waterproof panties. Since anything 
that is waterproof obviously cannot 
allow proper ventilation or circulation 
of air, such panties are to be used 
sparingly, if at all. But there’s no 
doubt that most mothers will breathe 
easier if baby is thus protected when 
going to call on impeccable Aunt Flos- 
sie, who just loves to hold him. Both 
the waterproof silk and the latex 
panties are satisfactory. 

While we are on the subject of pro- 
tection from the diaper’s inevitable 
moistness, one of the newest and, to 
my way of thinking, biggest improve- 
ments in baby care is a new pad. If 
you have ever used one of the old- 
fashioned quilted pads which take days 
(literally) to dry in bad weather, and 
which weigh a ton (not quite literal- 
ly!) when wet, you will hail the new 
pad with delight. It is made of the 
same specially-woven material as the 
gauze diaper. It is just about as easy 
to wash as the diapers and dries from 
four to seven times faster than the 
quilted pads. Faster drying means you 
won't have to buy so many pads—a 
cheering note in itself. But the best 
thing about them is that the house or 
apartment won’t have that perpetual 
wash day look! 

The two small layette sizes are fold- 
ed and tied at the corners in use, and 
can be unfolded for laundering, a sim- 
ple and extremely practical idea. You 
ought to have, at the least, three of 
these small pads—and they will go 
farther than six of the quilted ones! 
Then, later on, when your baby begins 
to kick pads, blankets, and sheets 
around, this same pad in a large size 
is made with a cloth flap on each side 
which can be tucked under the mat- 
tress and will hold the pad firm, with- 
out ripping or pulling off as pins or 
tapes do. 


To get back to our proper subject of 
dressing the baby, what does he wear 
besides a diaper? In hot summer 
weather, he may wear nothing else. 
For general use he will wear a shoul- 
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der-strap band and shirt with sleeves. 
There is no need to have any of the 
straight bands or binders to wrap 
around the baby’s middle. Their only 
purpose is to hold the navel dressing 
in place until the cord comes off and 
that happens before the baby leaves 
the hospital. Some mothers dispense 
with the shoulder-strap bands as well, 
using only the shirt, but the majority 
use both band and shirt. 

Shirts have been constantly better 
designed to make them more comfort- 
able and easier to put on. Those open- 
ing down the front are fastened with 
either tapes or buttons, and a new 
type shirt which goes on over the head 
has a clever shoulder arrangement 
which makes it unnecessary to use any 
fastening means. This latter type 
seems particularly suited for older 
babies rather than for the very, very 
young. 

When it comes to shirts and bands, 
an important question, of course, is 
the material. There are strong advo- 
cates for both a wool mixture (that 
is, silk and wool, or cotton and wool) 
and for all cotton. All silk is surpris- 
ingly warm and is often used. Your 
doctor’s opinion is the best guide to 
follow. If you must decide for your- 
self, you will probably feel safer to 
get a wool mixture, which is warmer 
than all cotton, unless your baby is 
coming in the summer. Then all cot- 
ton is suitable. Shirts have long sleeves 
for winter use, are short-sleeved for 
summer. And you may use only the 
shoulder-strap band in hot summer 
weather. You will need at least three 
each of shirts and bands, in the sec- 
ond size. In winter, with so many bad 
drying days, it is convenient to have 
four. 

As for stockings, they are unneces- 
sary, and even undesirable for regular 
use. Long stockings are very apt to 
be wet much of the time. One or two 
pairs of knitted booties will be useful 
to have in case your baby’s feet get 
cold but their steady use is not recom- 
mended. 

Now we come to the dressing-up 
part of it. For everyday use during 
the early months, it seems sensible 
not to bother much with dresses and 
to use just nightgowns. They are easy 
to put on and take off, and save fussy 
laundering and ironing. However, if 
you want to use dresses, simple ones 
opening all the way down the back 
and needing no slip or gertrude under- 
neath are most practical. You will need 
about six of them. For really important 
occasions, when the whole family dons 
its best bib and tucker, you will prob- 
ably want a nicer kind of dress and a 
gertrude. Such dresses are nice for 
gifts and you may not need to buy any. 





The nightgowns should be of soft, 
knitted material. If you plan to uge 
them in place of dresses, as well as 
for nightgowns, you will need five or 
six. If you use them only as nighties, 
three or four should see you through, 
Kimonos are not essential, but a good 
flannel or cashmere kimono will often 
be useful. Some mothers use the knit- 
ted kimonos instead of dresses, in 
which case three or four of them are 
needed. 

Nightgowns and dresses which open 
down the back may be parted and 
pulled out to the side when the baby is 
in the crib, and so won’t get damp 
from the diaper. Or a small size pad 
may be slipped up between the diaper 
and the rest of the clothing. 


THAT covers the real essentials, 
Sweaters, which are very useful in 
adjusting for sudden changes in tem- 
perature, usually come as gifts, but 
you may want to knit one or two light 
wool ones. If you do, be sure to make 
them large enough to be useful for 
more than a week or two! And learn 
how to wash them properly, and you'll 
get twice as much wear out of them. 
You will probably want a bunting, al- 
though you can get along with an 
afghan or wrapping blanket. And one 
of the new type sleeping bags is con- 
venient later when your baby begins 
to get active. Just remember that a 
thick wool bunting or sleeping bag is 
hardly suitable for a summer baby, 
and they are now made in sensible 
light materials for summer use. 

Once supplied with all the essentials, 
it is up to you to use them sensibly. 
Keep it in mind that the porous light 
materials you have so carefully se- 
lected in diapers and shirts and bands 
will have their purpose defeated if you 
“pile on” sweaters and wrappings that 
aren’t needed. Mothers seldom make 
the mistake of putting too little cloth- 
ing on their babies, but overclothing 
them is far too common a failing. And 
follow the temperature, not the sea- 
son, when you’re adding or taking off 
extra clothing. If you’ve ever lived in 
New England, you will be particularly 
aware of the weather’s vagaries—16° 
below zero on one January day and 45° 
above on the next! Remember, too, 
that the temperature inside your house 
may vary considerably, and that an 
active or very robust baby keeps him- 
self warmer than a quiet or very small 
one. And it’s perfectly obvious that 
an old-fashioned, draughty frame 
house in northern Maine is a different 
proposition from a steam-heated apart- 
ment in Cincinnati. 

There is no hocus-pocus about cloth- 
ing, no magic formula or ritual of 
dressing which mustn’t be broken. The 
best insurance for keeping your baby 
healthily and comfortably clothed is 
to use ordinary common sense. 
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FATHERS, JUST 
FATHERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


search and expressed by experts? To 
apply “pook-learning” to everyday 


home situations is a new departure for | 


most men, and difficult, like all new 
ways of acting. 


Moreover, it is but a short time since | 
parents, particularly mothers, have 


been trying to make the new discov- 
eries in medicine, nutrition, education, 
and psychology contribute to their 
children’s safety and development. The 
first books written solely for parents 


in language clear to the everyday man | 
or woman have been published but a | 


score or so of years. Fathers have 
hardly had time to discover that there 
are books and articles written for 
them and that they are interesting, too. 
But the number of men who do read 


is rapidly increasing. You might try | 
putting one at your husband's elbow | 


under his reading lamp. 


Bur perhaps it is not necessary for 
fathers to read what authorities have 
to say in order to become more sensi- 
tive to their children’s feelings, more 
aware of the way they grew, more able 
to apply the principles of modern 
psychology to family situations. Ev- 
ery family problem is a unique one, 
requiring careful observation and 
thoughtful analysis. Books will give 
some insight into the general motives 
behind behavior, but just what is mak- 


“Look, Mom, 
anybody’d think we had 


ing John or Mary behave in any par- | 


ticular way is discoverable only | 


through individual study. It may re- 
quire honest admission of the share 
father or mother or grandparents or 


brothers and sisters have had in caus- | 
ing it. Such facts may not be pleasant | 


to admit, but Father, more accustomed 
to face painful facts in the outside 
world, and less inclined to be personal 
and sensitive about them, can, for these 
reasons, contribute much toward their 
discovery. Women frequently say: 
“My husband tells me to stop nagging 
my boy about so many little things.” 
or, “My husband said, ‘Why not get 
her a table and chair of her own and 
put her off by herself instead of bother- 
ing SO much about table manners?’ ”’ 


In other words, Father has qualities | 


which should help in the analysis of 
family relationships, but, and this is 


a big but, he needs to use this ability | 
with sympathy and understanding. He | 


needs to “feel with” his wife and chil- 

dren as well as to “think through” 

their common problems with them. 
To this end, discussion of common 


problems is often more enlightening | 


than the study of a book. Such discus- 
sion may take the form of a talk with 
his wife, a conference with the whole 


family, a special trip with one of the | 


children; it (Continued on page 34) 


In writing to 


| a new tub!” 


Ro AMI really does keep old tubs looking like new. 


That’s because it cleans without scratching the sur- 


face and leaves a high polish, too. And Bon Ami is so 
easy to use that even children can get the bathtub spot- 
lessly clean in no time at all. Try it. See for yourself how 
fast and thorough it is. How quickly it rinses away, leav- 
ing no gritty sediment behind to collect in and clog up 
drains. And it won’t hurt your hands ... for Bon Ami 
contains no harsh caustic substances. Use it regularly 
for two weeks—then you'll know why millions say “Bon 


Ami is the one cleanser that does al/ the things I ask.” 


keeps tubs bright and easy to clean 
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FATHERS, JUST 
FATHERS 


(Continued from page 33) 


may be an informal discussion with 
friends or it may be in an organized 
discussion group. When led by an 
able schoolman, physician, minister, 
or layman, these groups have proved 
exceedingly interesting to men in a 
number of communities. In one par- 
ent-teacher association in New Jersey 
one meeting a year is for men only, 
and in conjunction with a discussion 
group it is leading to better under- 
standing. In another state, monthly 
“smokers” are made the occasion for 
discussion of home problems, school 
relationships, or community needs. 
Ideally, men and women should dis- 
cuss such questions together, but as 
a means of taking up the lag in in- 
terest and information which was 
mentioned above, the separate meeting 
has its place. At any rate, whether 
through books, discussion, the radio, 
or the ever-present column in the 
newspapers, to say nothing of the car- 
toons, men today do seem to be on 
the way to more conscious parenthood. 

This change is more than welcome 
to their families. . 

Many a half-grown girl in the past 
has endured much mental anguish 
from the ridicule which met her first 
attempts to act grown-up, or to re- 
ceive her first formal caller. Fathers 
have been among the worst offenders 
in poking fun at sensitive adolescents. 
But recently I was cheered when I 
heard a father remark: “‘The way she 
copies movie stars is a scream, and 
it is all I can do not to laugh, but I 
would not hurt her feelings for the 
world.” 

Many a mother feels the need of 
such help from her husband. Fathers, 
being as a rule the controllers of the 
family exchequer, are in the key posi- 
tion to help or hinder their children’s 
progress in learning the use of money. 
I have heard a father who had never 
given his son an allowance, nor any 
training in spending and saving, nor 
any idea of the extent of his income, 
explode in rage over the unreasonable 
demands that followed entrance into 
college. On the other hand, I know a 
family in which such education has 
been in process for years, and when 
their son entered college, his parents 
were able to deposit to his account the 
full amount necessary to carry him 
throughout the year. These boys were 
fairly equal in intelligence, but the 
one had years of careless habits to 
overcome, while the other had a fund 
of experience and a sense of compet- 
ency that placed him far ahead in de- 
gree of maturity and _ self-control. 
Such education would be impossible, 
however, unless father and mother 
were fully in accord. 
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It is granted by psychologists that 
there is considerable probability of a 
period of clashing between fathers and 
half-grown sons as the latter emerge 
into full self-direction. If fathers are 
aware of this natural phenomenon, as 
mothers are of the period of ‘‘no” and 
“I won't,” that appears around three, 
they may be able to treat juvenile in- 
surrection as a matter to be studied 
and dealt with calmly, rather than as a 
cause for anger and punishment. The 
degree of freedom which should be ac- 
corded to any boy is an individual 
problem, depending on the ability with 
which he is able to use it, and offers 
a splendid opportunity to parents to 
analyze their own attitudes and their 
son’s abilities. 

Another contribution that fathers 
can make is to their half-grown 
daughters, in the opinion of some 
writers on adolescence. In their prog- 
ress toward maturity girls pass 
through several types of attachment 
to other people. Their mothers, their 
fathers, their playmates, their girl- 
hood friends, succeed each other as the 
object of their love. In the teens, while 
they are turning from girls to boys for 
friends, some psychologists believe 
that fathers have an important service 
to render. They become a sort of 
bridge over which their daughters pass 
to the boy of their choice, who will 
become to them what they have seen 
their fathers mean to their mothers 
during so many years. In later adoles- 
cence daughters become more aware 
of the fine qualities in their fathers, 
which may have been taken for grant- 
ed during childhood days. They are 
more inclined to make Father their 
confidant, to listen to his counsel. Such 
a relationship will not develop, how- 
ever, unless there has been some com- 
panionship and understanding in the 
years before, and certainly not unless 





the parents have demonstrated a fine 
type of relationship between them. 
selves. 


AAND now we come to the third ques- 
tion asked at the beginning of this 
article: “How can we get fathers in. 
terested in parent-teacher work?” 

Is it not again a question of atti. 
tude? Have fathers always been sure 
that they were wanted? At least, want- 
ed for something more than an ad. 
miring audience, or an object for re. 
proach? Are we not obliged to face 
honestly the question: Are we ready 
to give the men equal rights, a rea] 
place in the planning and direction of 
our associations? Are we not as wo- 
men a bit disinclined to share the glory 
of an organization which has made 
such tremendous strides in numbers 
and influence? Must we not admit, 
however, that if we are to be truly an 
organization of parents and teachers, 
the fathers must come in? And can we 
not trust them to be fair and ourselves 
to be firm, if necessary? 

One county council, at least, in 
New Jersey, has decided to make a 
determined effort to add men to the 
membership this year. They have seta 
definite goal and, if I know anything 
about parent-teacher workers, they 
will succeed. To me, it seems a token 
of security on the part of women that 
they are now willing to take this step. 
It is the insecure who are fearful and 
suspicious, the secure who dare to be 
generous and ready to share. 

With their splendid record behind 
them, with problems to meet that were 
never so serious or so pressing, and 
with a truly united front, the great 
company of parents and teachers may 
do more than we have dreamed of, to 
give the children the chance that they 
should have, to make our country the 
place that it should be. 





NOBODY LOVES AN 


INGRATE 


(Continued from page 11) 


brotherhood, for all the heritage which 
makes love of country a blessing. It is 
good to recall how we enjoy benefits 
which are not money and can never be 
measured by dollars and cents. 

In the Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
School, the children celebrated a Win- 
ter Festival by making their drama- 
tizations center around the enrichment 
people have derived from such an in- 
vention as printing. Great benefits have 
come from the fact that people like 
Gutenberg “gave wings to words.” 
The festival showed how people used 
to read from pictures on walls or 
obelisks or written parchment—a 
much more cumbersome affair than 
today’s rapid, cheap, and therefore 
more democratic, publication. A book 
is a piece of magic even more marvel- 


ous than the wishing-carpet which 
might lift a child away to Arabia, but 
transports him out of the year 1937 
back seven centuries into Nottingham 
Forest with Robin Hood. 

The children saw the boy Abraham 
Lincoln beside the log fire carried off 
to the lonely island in the Atlantic 
with Robinson Crusoe—thanks to the 
Englishman who wrote the book as 
well as to the German who had in- 
vented print. American children are 
obligated to Greeks for the Odyssey; 
to Asiatics for the Bible, the Arabian 
Nights, tales from India, China, Japan; 
to an Italian for a jolly story like 
Pinocchio; to a Dane for Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. A long list of these 
debts to people in other lands might 
be compiled. This is one way of sav- 
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ing children from the stupid jingoism 
which forgets how mightily one’s own 
country has profited from other lands. 
America is more awake today than 
fifty years ago to the importance, for 
example, of beauty, being far more 
interested now in civic planning, good 
music, excellent books and plays. With- 
out beauty, our souls shrivel. Once a 
luxury in some parts of America, it is 
now a necessity. In this we have been 
helped by contributions from countries 
older than our own in these graces of 
the spirit. This is well worth bringing 
to the attention of young people. Those 
who prize this gift will encourage more 
of such giving, and will add their own. 

Some children in their teens, when 
they rebel against the teachings of 


their childhood, may ask why they | 


should be thankful to any such persons 
as the inventor of printing, who cer- 
tainly did not have them in mind when 
he did his work and had not the slight- 
est intention to benefit them. Indeed, 
there is a stage when some young 
people insist that even a benefactor 
may have been moved only by his own 
selfish purposes. He may have been out 
for money or for glory. While but a 
small minority of young people raise 
questions like this, we do well to meet 
these difficulties frankly. We can point 
out the difference between gratitude 
to those who really wanted to do a 
benefit, and appreciation or prizing of 
the gift even when it came from those 
who were not thinking chiefly of serv- 
ing us. What mixed motives bene- 
factors may have is hardly the chief 
point. This is a matter for themselves. 
For us, the recipients, the fact is that 
we are benefited by the gift. Suppose 
we cannot honestly thank the giver? 
He may be dead or he may be utterly 
unknown to us. What remains for us is 
to put the gift to good use. Share it 
with those who are not so lucky. Use 
health, safety, strength, a good home, 
freedom, schooling, to live a life which 
adds something to the world’s well- 
being. So many gifts come to us which 
we have not earned by our own ef- 
forts! Making a good and fine use of 
them is the only way to enjoy them 
with self-respect. 

This article has not dwelt upon edu- 
cation in religion. One reason is that 
a vital religion is never something off 
in a world of its own, out there all by 
itself, but a spirit which makes its 





| 


presence felt in the deeds of here and | 


now every day. 

“Who can separate his faith from his 
actions, or his beliefs from his oc- 
cupations ? 

Your daily life is your temple, and your 
religion. 

Whenever you enter it, take with it 
your all.”—Kahlil Gibran. 


This Article May Be Used to Supplement | 


the Program Outlined on Pages 44-45 ' 
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Light up 
tonight! 


PROTECT PRICELESS EYES 
WITH EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


YOUNG EYES especially need the protection 
of good light to help them see safely and 
without straining. For eyestrain ... so often 
caused by poor lighting. . . is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that 2 out of 5 children 
reach college age with defective vision. Yet 
priceless eyes can be protected. These sim- 
ple rules will help: 
1. Have your child’s eyes examined regularly by a 
competent eyesight specialist. 
2. Have your home lighting measured by an expert 
from your electric service company. 
3. Use only lamps that Stay Brighter Longer. The 
General Electric trade-mark on a bulb is your as- 
surance of good light at low cost. 
4. Give your child the benefit of an I. E. S. Better 
Sight Lamp for reading and studying. 
Start protecting eyesight in your home to- 
night. Get rid of every burned-out or black- 
ened bulb. Replace them with bright, new 
Edison Mazpa lamps... the kind that Stay 
Brighter Longer. They don’t burn out pre- 
maturely, get dimmer and dimmer in use 
. or rob eyes of light they need. General 
Electric Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 












“SEEING IS BELIEVING” 


See for yourself that I. E. S. 
Better Sight Lamps give more 
light than ordinary lamps. 
Your dealer has an interesting 
demonstration to prove this, It 
is built around the new G-E 
Light Meter, an instrument 
that measures light as simply 
as a thermometer measures 
temperature. 
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“He developed a system of government that 
kept himself in the center position, a dic- 
tator, while the people thought they had 
a Republic." 


» + efrom a school paper written by 2nd year high school pupil. 


Even patient teachers become impatient over those hasty youth- 
ful scrawls. And surely prospective employers will be too busy! 
Typing saves time of both reader and writer. Every youngster 
should have one of these fast sturdy Corona Portables to begin 
on early in life. Many a career has started with a Corona!... 
Nearly 2 million sold —and better today than ever. As low 
as $1.00 a week! Write for 


free booklet or ask your dealer. 








CORONA IS THE ONLY PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITER WITH THE “FLOATING SHIFT” 





ey 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 4, 127 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. | 

I'd like the free folder about your different Corona 
models and their prices. 
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U Get 10 | Parent-Teacher 
WINDOW SHADES Radio Forum 


April 7 
“Physical Education for Growing 
Children.” 
| C. W. SAVAGE, Professor Emeritus of | 
4 | Physical Education, Oberlin College. 
| 





April 14 | 
“Disease and the Doctor’s Side of | 
Growth.” 

JOSEPH BRENNEMANN, Chief of | 
Staff, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. 

April 21 

y “The Effects of Family Income on a 

ore) ae Child’s Growth.” 

‘ MARTHA M. ELIOT, Assistant Chief, 


1 5¢ Cc L oO PAYS Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 





of Labor. 
SOLVE CLEAN WINDOW SHADE PROBLEM =a prii 28 
= HEN $1.50 shades used to get dirty, I couldn’t “The Effect of Child Labor on 


afford to change. But now, I get 10 lovely pe 
CLOPAYS for the same money! They look as good as | Growth. 





the costliest—go 2 years and more without a change. i ™ 
That's REAL ECONOMY!” Why not try this same RICHARD A. BOLt, serestor, meee 
simple plan, somuene arene 7h ape wht hang land Child Health Association; Lec- 
yeautifully ... made of a patent ‘e material that : s : i 

will not pinhole or crack. In 16 smart patterns and | turer, University of California. 





7 plain colors. Sold by leading 5c and 10c and neigh- | 4:00-4:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time. Na- 
borhood stores. Write for FREE color samples. | tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 
CLOPAY CORP., 1311 Dayton St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


| liquid sprays it is not advisable to uge 


a mouth spray and enough liquid mugt 
be used to thoroughly saturate the 
material. In the case of the solids 
which are less expensive, they must 
be sprinkled all over the article jp 
cracks and corners. It takes one pound 
of naphthalene for each ten cubic feet, 
if used in a chest or closet. 


| GETTING YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


Points 1 SELECTION OF READY- 
MADE GARMENTS. When it comes to 
the selection of dresses, suits, and 
coats for women and for the growing 
girls who have become clothes-con- 
scious, it is a very difficult matter to 
set standards to guide the purchasers 
since style and not actual wearing 
qualities have such an influence on the 
relation of actual value and price, 
How many women really wear out a 
wool suit or dressy afternoon dress? 
Are they not generally discarded be- 
cause they are out of style? Or even 
if not out of style, we are afraid of 
the old joke, the remark, “I always 
did like Mary in that dress.” This igs 
especially true, of course, of girls in 
their teens, to whom something new 
or ‘‘the latest thing” is of much more 
importance than actual wearing qual- 
ity. 

So we must make up our minds, 
and help the girls to make up theirs, 
as to what the family budget will al- 
low for garments of this class, and 
then set an upper price limit for each 
article. With this firmly in mind, it 
will be easier to shop for as good a 
value as possible, even when fit, color 
scheme, and style must be considered 


| as well as cost of upkeep. First look at 


the material, noticing labels and also 
asking the salesperson if there is any 
doubt whether it is silk, rayon, or 
wool, as a good quality rayon gives 
better wear for the same price than a 
poor silk or wool. Ask if it is fast 
color, if there is a question of wash- 
ability as with plain sport dresses. 
Next notice the cut. Is the material 
cut on the straight, are any pleats 
generous enough so that they will stay 
in press? 

Then inspect the inside finish of 4 
garment very closely, as really good 
materials are seldom made up careless- 
ly with raw edges and uneven seams. 
Look at the hem. In better dresses the 
first turn is usually machine stitched 
but the top of the hem is just basted 
or tacked loosely to allow for indi- 
vidual adjustment. Look from the in- 
side of the dress toward the light to 
see if there is any evidence of pulling 
of the material at seams or pleats. 
Notice whether the fasteners are 
sewed on well and the buttons and 
buckles are durable. 
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FIL ™M FACTS 
by Edgar Dale 

“producers of movies,’ wrote Gil- 
pert Seldes in the October Atlantic, 
“do not begin to suspect that a genera- 
tion may rise which will not habitually 
go to the movies. ... The way to make 
the movies more interesting, for a 
longer time, is . . . by discovering the 
true source of the movie’s power, 
which lies in its magical and match- 
less capacity to convey all the variety 
and richness of life through the actions 
of human characters.” If you over- 
looked Mr. Seldes’s able discussion, 
“Quicksands of the Movies,” we sug- 
gest it as an article of interest to all 
movie-goers. 

e * 7 

In six years, according to Alan H 
Nicol, director of visual education, the 
Buffalo public schools developed the 


use of 16-mm. films from Zero, in 

1929-30, to 14,605 films, in 1935-36 
o e + 

Although western films are still 


shown in big cities in China they have 
lost prestige as well as popularity, 
said Winifred Holmes in a discussion 
of Chinese film production in the July 
issue of World Film News. The Chinese 
resent the way they are shown on the 
western screen. Tong wars are un- 
known in China, they are purely 
American gangster affairs; opium was 
forced upon China and is not an over- 
whelming national vice; revenge by 
poison is not part of the Chinese 
scheme of things; and finally, “a 
Chinese wearing Cantonese clothes 
and called Fu Manchu is as silly as a 
Hollander dressed in Spanish costume 
and called Von MacJones.”’ 


The new National Visual Education 
Directory, prepared by Cline M. Koon 
and Allen W. Noble for the American 
Council on Education, presents invalu- 
able statistics on the radio, movie, and 
lantern equipment of most of the 
school systems of the country 


Speaking before the Child Welfare 
Committee of the League of Nations 
last spring, A. C. Cameron, of the 
British Film Institute, pointed out that 
too much emphasis is being placed on 
preventing children from attending the 
movies. It would be much more valu- 
able and more fundamental to concen- 
trate effort on seeing that good films 
are made available to children. One of 
the problems faced in the development 
of children’s pictures, however, is the 
question of their preferences. English 
children like westerns, movies of life 
and action. We can produce pictures of 
this type, said Mr. Cameron, without 
resorting to crime themes; explora- 
tion, engineering, and kindred fields 
are rich in undeveloped material. 
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OU can have it at your own 
home soda-fountain— just as 
often as the children wish! 

It’s ready in a jiffy, good for active 
growing youngsters, and they love 
its mellow flavor, too. Make Banana 
Milkshake a treat to look forward 
to—every day after school! 

For it’s almost a perfectly balanced 
food—rich in valuable vitamins and 
minerals—in easily digested fruit 
sugars, a source of quick food-energy 
school children need. 

Try a Banana Milkshake! It’s so 
inexpensive. See how popular it be- 
comes in your house. Here it is.... 





Eeanana Mlk Shake % 


1 fully ripe banana 1 cup cold milk 


Slice banana into a bow! and beat with rotary 
egg beater or electric mixer until creamy .. . 
or press banana through medium mesh wire 
strainer with a spoon. Add milk and mix 
thoroughly. Serve COLD. Makes 12 ounces 
—two medium-size drinks. 


No extra sweetening is needed. Just be sure 
to use a fully ripe banana (yellow peel flecked 
with brown); it contains abeut 20% natural 
fruit sugar. And don't forget—when you serve 
Banana Milk Shake, serve it COLD. 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS 
distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York City 


Please send me free: 


0 “Bananas Take A Bow,” a 24-page illustrated booklet of delightful new banana recipes. 
© “Radio Bound for Banana Land,” a 44-page illustrated booklet for children. 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 





UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
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You never have to be ashamed of a 
soiled toilet. Don’t put up with it! Sani- 
Flush cleans and purifies the bowl with- 
out scouring ... without scrubbing. Just 
sprinkle a little of this odorless powder 
in the toilet. (Follow directions on the 
can.) Flush the water and all unsightli- 
ness vanishes. 

Sani-Flush is made scientifically to do 
this household chore. It removes rust 
and stains. It puts an end to toilet odors. 
It kills germs. Even the hidden trap that 
no other method can reach is purified. 
Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning automo- 
bile radiators (directions on can). Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores—25 and 
10 cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 












CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 











HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Education Study Course: 
The Family and the Community 





e THE PLACE OF ART IN FAMILY AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


by WALTER H. SIPLE 
(See page 12) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. Training in art does not imply merely learning how to 
draw or paint. It means developing the ability to judge 
between what is good and what is poor in all types of art, 
interior decoration, garden design, photography, and other 
practical subjects. 


2. Drawing and painting are merely another way of ex- 
pressing experience so people of all ages from childhood to 
old age can and do enjoy this form of expression. 


3. Any community can make use of its resources to de- 
velop aesthetic appreciation. With the increasing emphasis 
on leisure should come increasing emphasis on art as a 
factor in the cultural life of the home and the community. 
There is no age at which art ceases to be important to the 
individual. 


II. Problems to Discuss 


1. What part can the school play in the development of 
art interests? 


2. What are the resources in your community which may 
be used to emphasize art interests? 


3. Plan a P.T.A. project in increasing interest in develop- 
ing a more beautiful community. 


SUGGESTED READING 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
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OF THIS NEW CATALOGUE 
with itt BOOK-FINDING CHARTS 
Parents and Teachers will find a 
wealth of su gestions for all types of 
reading for children 4 to 12 years old. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Washington: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 50 cents; pa- 
perbound, 25 cents. “Art and the 
Child in the Home,” by Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Art Pamphlet. Washington: National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
5 cents each. (Special prices for 
quantities. ) 

Robertson, Elizabeth Wells. Creative 
Freedom in Art Education. Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. February, 
1937. 





to have charge of attendance. 


tions clearer. 





Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting, and the other 


The article should be read by every member in the group before the 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is unsufficient, the leader may read the article 
aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques 


For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 
Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS ‘Almost all the foods you buy 


come in tamper-proof packages. 


Why not milk?” 





Mirs. B. F. LANGWORTHY, Na- 
tional President, is scheduled to speak 
at the Tennessee Education Associa- 


tion convention, Nashville, March 25- 


eS 











27. 
” e - 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-Pres- 
ident, will attend the Inland Empire 


| Education Association meeting, April 
>9 at Spokane, Washington. ‘os 
aii Exactly. That’s why I’m 
m = s 
i National Board members will attend 
the following spring conventions: Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, Georgia; Dr. A. F. 
Harman, Alabama; Mrs. M. P. Sum- 
mers, Wisconsin; Mrs. Noyes Darling 
Smith, Louisiana; Mary England, Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina; Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
Indiana; Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Ten- 
nessee. 
Alice Sowers will attend the New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island state 
conventions. 


taking milk from this 
new dairy. They use 


these Welded Wire 


Seals on their 


oo een rere 


bottles !’’ 


B. H. Darrow, National chairman of 
Radio, participated in a panel discus- 
sion, “Radio and the Public,” at the 
Department of Superintendence con- 
vention in New Orleans. 

At a safety session of the annual 
convention of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA, held 
in New Orleans, February 18-21, Mrs. 
Langworthy spoke on “Do Parents De- 
sire Safety Education Taught in High 
Schools?” and Marian Telford, Na- 
tional Safety chairman, spoke on | 
“What Is a Well-Balanced Program of 
Safety Education for High Schools?” 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, National chair- 
man of Parent Education; Dr. William 
H. Bristow, General Secretary; and 
Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, Missouri State 
President, participated in the parents 
clinic at the Annual National Confer- 


—————EEE 


ers, ence of the Progressive Education As- | 

for sociation, February 25-27, at St. Louis. | 
2 e = 

tive 

Na- | Mrs. Howard H. Hall, President of 

ary the Pennsylvania Congress; Mrs. Wal- 


ter L. Bowen, President of the New 
i Jersey Congress; and Mrs. Charles D. 

Center, Georgia State President, were 
met recent visitors to the office of the Na- 
tional Congress. 


The January issue of Recreation has 
an article by Gertrude E. Flyte, Presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, entitled “A 
Parent-Teacher Council Finds the 
Way,” which describes a summer play- 
ground program. 


s . . A Welded Wire Seal locks The Welded Wire is a modern With the Welded Wire Seal, 

‘ 4 ‘ ti Be 
Mrs. H. Ross Coppage, President of out dirt, dust and other con safeguard, drawn tightly the entire rim of the bottle— 
the Maryland Congress of Parents and tamination endangering the around the neck of the bottle. over which the milk pours—is 
Teachers, represented the state heen dairy- purity of the milk left To remove it, simply pull kept sterile-fresh. You are the 


at the banquet celebrating the 130th 
Anniversary of the University of Mary- . . 4 . : ‘ ee 
land. The banquet was held in Balti- | YOU deserve the Welded Wire Seal on your milk. If your dairy does not supply it, write, giving 


more on February 11, your dairy’s name, to: Standard Cap and Seal Corporation, 1200 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


on your doorstep every day. down the free length of wire. very first to break the seal. 
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CONGRESS OBJECTS 


The objects of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
which sponsors the parent-teacher 
movement in the United States of 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska, 
are: 

To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, 
church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to se- 
cure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and 
youth. 

To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents 
and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the 
child, and to develop between edu- 
cators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 











ROOM REPRESENTATIVES 
STIMULATE MANY PROJECTS 
Georgia 


EPRESENTATIVES of a par- 

} eterna association selected 
from each school room are called 
room representatives, according to the 
Parent-Teacher Manual. “A well-or- 
ganized plan for this type of service 
provides for close contact between the 
parent-teacher association and the in- 
dividual parents in each room, and 
promotes the growth of membership, 
attendance, and interest. Room rep- 
resentatives have a rich opportunity 
to serve the children, the school, the 
teacher, and the parents, through the 
development of a cooperative spirit.” 
Tubize-Chatillon Parent-Teacher 
Association organized at a school lo- 
cated in a mill village near Rome and 
appointed two mother-member rep- 
resentatives for each room of this 
nine-grade school at the beginning of 
the school year. These representatives 
meet monthly at the home of a mem- 
ber for a round-table discussion of bet- 
ter methods of promoting parent- 
teacher work. The group, with the 
cooperation of the president, gave a 
tea for the faculty shortly after the 
opening of school, so that the school 
patrons and teachers might become 
acquainted. Another party will be 
given for the teachers near the close 
of the school year. The two represen- 
tatives from each room invite their 
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teacher and the parents to tea, early 
in September, when plans are made 
to aid the teacher and children during 
the school year. 

A monthly “Honor Roll Party,” 
given by the whole group of room rep- 
resentatives to all students making a 
required rating, is held after school 
hours at the school building, where 
games and contests, with a “topping 
off’ of ice cream, are enjoyed by these 
honor students. 

Personal calls, made regularly to 
the homes of all parents, stimulate 
attendance at each parent-teacher 
meeting. The fifth grade representa- 
tives recently reported a 50 per cent 
attendance, the ninth grade 60 per 
cent, the third grade 75 per cent, and 
the representatives of the eighth and 
ninth were successful in getting 100 
per cent of the parents to attend the 
first “Community Night” meeting held 
in the fall. Other methods of stimulat- 
ing attendance have been through 
articles on the parent-teacher page of 
local newspapers, and notes sent to 
parents by the teachers and returned 
with the parents’ signatures the day 
preceding each association meeting. 

The teachers have cooperated fully 
with this group and give representa- 
tives a few minutes to talk to the chil- 
dren when the rooms are visited. Be- 
cause of this, the students know their 
room representatives personally and 
are interested in any proposed project 
for their welfare or pleasure. An illus- 
tration of this is the help of the chil- 
dren in getting their fathers to attend 
night meetings. Other factors in get- 
ting the men to attend night meet- 
ings are the real interest of mothers, 
invitations to the fathers, and the in- 
terest and enthusiasm aroused among 
the men of the community by the sin- 
cere interest in child welfare and at- 
tendance upon all evening meetings 
by the resident mill manager. 

That representatives have a real in- 
terest in the children of the school is 
shown in recent reports from several 
representatives, which indicate many 
thoughtful acts. Room visits, talks to 
children, and fruit and candy for the 
children at Christmas were reported 
by representatives from one second 
grade room. Activities for the other 
room of this grade include magazines 
given for children to cut on rainy day 
recess periods; a party; and the feed- 
ing of undernourished children in the 
room. Food and clothing have been 
given over a long period to a small 
boy and his parents who were ill. 


Representatives of the eighth ang 
ninth grades report visits to rooms 
and social activities planned for the 
boys and girls of this age-group. 

Lastly, this room _ representative 
group cooperates with the different 
committees of the association in the 
promotion of all parent-teacher actiyi- 
ties.—MRS. CHARLES A. MOORE, Pub- 
licity Chairman, Seventh District, 
Rome. 


HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
WORKS FOR YOUTH WELFARE 
New York 


How a P.T.A. may win recognition 
as a vital force in the life of a com- 
munity is being demonstrated by the 
parent-teacher association of the 
Nathan Hale School, at Mt. Vernon. 

At the very beginning of the school 
year, this P.T.A. sponsored an edition 
of the local community newspaper and 
carried in it five full pages of news 
definitely related to the Nathan Hale 
School and to its parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 

The theme chosen by the P.T.A. for 
the year, “Our School and Our Com- 
munity,’”’ was announced. Good photo- 
graphs of school activities in which 
the P.T.A. had played an active part 
were spread attractively through the 
paper. The tie-up between the subject 
for study of the parent education 
group, “Better Social Relationships 
for Our Children,’ and the way in 
which the children of the Nathan 
Hale School are working toward that 
goal, was clearly illustrated in articles 
and pictures which caught the atten- 
tion of even the most casual reader. 

The Child Study group of the P.T.A. 
conducted a survey by means of a 
questionnaire to discover what the pu- 
pils were doing after school hours. As 
a result of the survey, the school li- 
brary was kept open after school hours 
under the direction of parents and 
teachers. 

Members of this P.T.A. unit partici- 
pated actively in a community recrea- 
tion program sponsored by the local 
Recreation Commission. The unit it- 
self donated camping equipment for 
use of the school’s Boy Scout group. 
The school building is now open every 
weekday evening with recreation fa- 
cilities for children and their parents. 

Continuing the emphasis on “School 
and Community,” the Nathan Hale 
School P.T.A. launched a program of 
showing the pupils of the school how 
best they could serve their community 
and what they and other citizens of 
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mt. Vernon might rightfully expect 
their community to do for them. 

To this end, officials of the city, in- 
cluding the mayor, chiefs of police and 


fire departments, representatives of | 


the board of health, of the library de- 
partment, and of the public school sys- 
tem, presented to the boys and girls a 
series of talks concerning the admin- 
istration of the local health regula- 


tions, fire protection, and other mat- 
ters having to do with the administra- | 


tion of the city government. 

A group of outstanding citizens of 
the community were approached by the 
boys and girls and questioned as to 
what they felt were the needs of their 
city. The answers received were pub- 
lished in the school newspaper, and re- 
ceived much favorable comment 


All these activities have had the 


effect of making even the non-mem- | 
pers of the P.T.A. feel the significance 


of the parent-teacher movement in the 
city of Mt. Vernon. The P.T.A. there 


is recognized as one which is really | 


working to the best of its ability for 
the welfare of the youth of the com- 
munity, and trying to bring closer to- 
gether the best elements of the school 
and community.—MRs. DONALD F. 
MACDONELL, Publicity Director, New 
York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 123 West Center Street, 
Medina. 


YOUTHFUL MEMBERS OF JUNIOR 
COUNCIL AID P. T. A. 


Rhode Island 


Realizing that much of the informa- 
tion concerning our P.T.A. could be 
best carried back to the home rooms by 
delegates from these home rooms, a 
Junior Council of the P.T.A. was or- 
ganized in our school three months 
ago. One delegate from each of the 
thirty-nine home rooms constitutes 
the council, which is organized with a 
president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. The council meets every 


two weeks under the supervision of the | 
principal. The first task was to bring | 


to the meeting the set of answers toa 
questionnaire which had been sent out 
from the principal’s office, asking par- 
ents if they would be present at the 
October meeting, if they would join 
at that meeting, or if they would join 
at a later date. Only the affirmative 
replies were brought to this meeting. 
The principal directed these delegates 
to return to their respective rooms and 
to urge the pupils to invite the parents 
who showed any interest to attend the 
first meeting and to join the associa- 
tion. 

These delegates were permitted to 
give three-minute pep talks before 
their respective home rooms to see 
how many members their home rooms 
could obtain. (Since our home rooms 
are organized by grades heterogeneous- 
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“VM NOT RICH, BUT MY BOY’S GOING 
TO GET EVERY BREAK | CAN GIVE HIM!” 


“I’ve dreamed and planned about my boy’s future. Just what career he will 
select is something he is too young to decide. But regardless of what it 
may be, I've done one thing that will definitely help him. I've started him 
now, while he’s young, on a sound life insurance plan.” 


The Guardian Father-and-Son Plan* provides insurance at the lowest 
possible rate. It teaches your son (or daughter) the habit of saving 
while young. In addition, it has a unique feature which makes it different 
from ordinary insurance plans. 


Here is one of the finest gifts a father can give his children. And... you 
can start for as little as a few cents a day! Mail the coupon for details, 


*Your child must be 10 or over, for this Plan. Other 
Guardian Plans are available for younger children. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Coming in May 


For the Love of Music 
by Jascha Heifetz 


“Children begin life condition- 
ed for a love of music,” says this 
noted violinist. “The fact that 
many of them show no signs of 
this later on is the fault of their 
family life and lack of musical 
nourishment.” He then goes on 
to discuss the subjects of how to 
make music lessons enjoyable, 
how to select instruments, and 
young musical geniuses. 


a 
“Let Me Be How I Grow” 
by Jean Schick Grossman 


The wistful story of her young 
daughter who wanted her par- 
ents to let her “be how she grew” 
starts off this vivid article, by a 
well-known parent education 
specialist, on how we may help 
children in the often trying pro- 
cess of growing up. 
* 


What Price Motherhood? 
by Mary S. Krech 


“Every mother owes it to her- 
self and to her family to take 
advantage of modern means of 
making maternity safe.” This 
article tells what those means 
are and the part that mothers, 
fathers, doctors, and nurses take 
in making childbirth safe. 
. 





ly, each home room has an equa; 


cases the delegates actually calleq on 
these prospective members. Earliey 
the delegates checked the returns ang 
followed up those pupils who faileg 
to return with the notices. 

In order to assist the secretary o¢ 
the P.T.A., several members of the 
Junior Council volunteered to address 
postals, notifying the parents of the 
meeting. These delegates volunteereg 
to sell tickets for a bridge sponsoreg 
by the P.T.A., and at the bridge, some 
of the girls served as candy venders, 

This spring, we intend to accomplish 
much more with this new organiza. 
tion, for the writer believes this Coyp. 
cil has untold possibilities in awaken. 
ing interest among the parents ang 
gaining members for the association, 
—WILLIs S. FISHER, Principal, Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY COOPERATIVE 
PROJECT 


Alabama 


The Alabama Education Associa- 
tion and the Alabama Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are cooperating 
in the development of an extensive 
traffic safety program. During the fall, 
these organizations sponsored eight 
joint district conferences and included 
in the program of each a discussion of 
the traffic safety problem. A model 
parent-teacher meeting was demon- 
strated at each conference at which 


alarming traffic safety problem and 
what could be done about it. Previous 
to this, the Traffic Safety Education 
Project had been presented to par- 
ent-teacher associations. After dis- 
cussion the following suggestions 
were made: 

That the home and the _ school, 
through example and precept, incul- 
cate in the youth a respect for law 
and order and instill other good char- 
acter traits, particularly the garden 
variety of courtesy. 

That a practical course in safety 
education be given an important place 
in the curriculum. (Some schools are 


this line and are urged to send an in- 
formative report to the state P.T.A. 
office. ) 

That the P.T.A. place in the school 
library the magazine, Safety Educa- 
tion, which contains good instruction 
material for elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools (Education 
Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1 Park Avenue, New York City). 

That safety clubs and schoolboy 
patrols be organized. 

That traffic officers be invited to talk 
to the student body. (Who would deny 
that uniforms are impressive?) 








That we increase our efforts to 8 
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there was a general discussion of our | 


doing an excellent piece of work along 
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cure a standard driver’s license law in 
Alabama. 

That problems of school bus trans- 
portation, including behavior of pupils 
on the bus, be given serious study by 
the P.T.A. and the student body 
separately and jointly. 

That demonstrations be given show- 
ing the distance required to bring a 
car to a stop when traveling at various 
speeds. (This suggestion came from a 
person who had effectively used this 
method of discounting remarks made | 
by a bragging bus driver.) 

That parent-teacher associations 
acquaint themselves with the Red 
Cross First Aid Program in Schools 
and where possible sponsor this pro- | 
gram.—MARY ENGLAND, Membership | 
Chairman, National Congress of Par- | 
ents and Teachers, State Department | 
of Education, Montgomery. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS | 


It is the purpose of this department | 
to discover and record for our readers, | 
the most notable parent-teacher proj- 
ects currently sponsored by local Con- 
gress units. In selecting items for pub- | 
lication, preference is given to stories | 
of undertakings which have some per- 
manent value and which definitely con- 
tribute to the development of the par- 
ent-teacher movement. To record the 
splendid and varied activities of all the | 
25,000 local units of the National Con- | 
gress of Parents and Teachers would 
be a stupendous task, and such a rec- 
ord would fill a volume many times the 
size of the magazine. In our limited 
space, we must be content to reflect | 
the best of what is going on in a 
limited number of local parent-teach- | 
er associations, thus indicating to our | 
readers the type and scope of the work 
in progress in many, many other units | 
at this time. 

Readers are invited to submit to this | 
department news items about local | 
Congress unit activities, sending them | 
through the approved state channel or 
the state president’s office. 

Contributors should observe the fol- 
lowing rules in preparing material: | 

1. Subject Matter: Each item should 
deal with a noteworthy local unit | 
project. 

2.8tyle of Writing: Narrative, fac- 
tual items are preferred. Facts should 
be presented in simple, direct terms, 
omitting unnecessary details, descrip- 
tions, personal opinions, and editorial 
comments. Items published in the 
magazine indicate the general style 
preferred. 

3. Length: 200 to 500 words. 

4. Preparing Copy: Write plainly 
(type if possible) on one side of pa- 
per; be sure to give name and loca- 
tion of local Congress unit; name, ad- 


dress, and official position of contribu- 
tor. 
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KNOW ALL THE FACTS 
before you buy 





.. « Chatham’s pace-setting “Specification” 
label plan is worth your study or group 
discussion ... as well as a direct help 
to you in choosing sheets and blankets 


N selecting sheets or blankets, 
| especially, even the most experi- 
enced shopper finds it difficult to 
distinguish differences in true quality 
where the goods may look and “‘feel”’ 
very much alike. To meet the de- 
mand of women who want to 
KNOW what they buy, Chatham 
introduced its famous ‘“‘Specifica- 
tion”’ label. 


It is highly significant to note that 
at first many leading merchants dis- 
agreed with Chatham’s policy. In 
spite of this, Chatham went ahead 
and labeled its ‘‘Specification’’ 


Sheets, Pillowcases and Blankets 
with labels that tell all the facts. 
Now other manufacturers have fol- 
lowed suit to meet with popular 
demand. 


These Chatham labels are highly 
complete and specific technically, 
yet written in such a way that any- 
one can readily understand them. 
Many groups have found them in- 
structive in homemaking discussions. 
They are available to the housewife 
who wants to KNOW, or for discus- 
sion groups in informative labeling 
or home economics. 


Please send me 











Chatham Manufacturing Co., Dept. E-1 

57 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

sets of Chatham’s “‘Specification” Sheet labels; 
Blanket labels; 

on Informative Labeling—without cost or obligation to me. 
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Macmillan’s 
Spring Juveniles 


BLAZE AND THE GYPSIES 
by C. W. Anderson ($1.00) 
Picture book for young horse lovers— 
sequel to “Billy and Blaze.” 
THE MAGIC SHOW BOOK 
by Alexander, the Magician ($1.75) 
How to become a magician, make 
equipment and give a show. 
UNDER THE TENT OF THE SKY 
by John Brewton ($2.00) 
Anthology of animal poems with pic- 
tures by Robert Lawson. 
TRAILER TRACKS 
by Harriet Bunn ($1.75) 
By trailer from Minnesota to New 
Mexico—an older girls’ adventure story. 
DRUSILLA 
by Emma Brock ($1.50) 
A pioneer story told by a cornhusk 
doll—an exciting, humorous chronicle. 
BIG LOOP AND LITTLE 
by Alice C. Hager ($2.00) 
The American cowboy today, told in 
pictures with brief texts. 
DESERT NEIGHBORS 
by E. M. Patch and C. L. Fenton 
($1.50) 
Informational, entertaining stories of 
the animals of the great American 
desert. 
TALES FROM DICKENS 
by Hallie Ermine Rives ($1.50) 
16 Dickens’ novels in one volume, 
edited, pictures by Reginald Birch. 
A PAGEANT OF KINGS 
by C. E. and M. Carrington ($1.00) 


A coronation book for boys and girls, 
illustrated. 


DEUX ENFANTS DE FRANCE 
DEUX ENFANTS A LA MER 


by Juliette Macy (Each $.50) 


Gay little story books for French begin- 
ners—pictures on every page. 





GOOD NEWS 
The Young People’s Library 


Novels for older boys and girls, 
books tested and found to be fav- 
orites—varied as to subjects, au- 
thors, artists—formerly priced at 
$1.75 .and $2.00—New edition 
$1.00 each, Fifteen titles ready in 
May. Send for illustrated booklet. 











(All prices tentative) 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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VILL. 
Appreciation 


What does it mean in the life of the individual? 
How does it aid in placing the proper estimate 
on the things of life? 


Appreciation in its fullest sense typifies the spirit of gratitude. It is 
the quality of recognizing obligation and service and of appraising 
merit. It is also the ability to derive pleasure from what is beautiful, 
as in the appreciation of art, literature, and music. 


Outlined by Elizabeth Shuttleworth 


“Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation; you do not find it among 
gross people.”—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Gratitude is the response of the human heart to those things from 
which, directly or indirectly, great satisfactions have been derived. It 
may be found in appreciation of the great works of master minds, in 
reverence for some notable achievement or ideal, in thankfulness for 
worthwhile opportunities, a great favor, or deliverance from un- 
pleasant situations. 


Through appreciation of parenthood awaken, a latent appreciation of 
by the Founder of the National Con- natural beauty, flowers, running 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Alice brooks, wild life, snow-capped 
McLellan Birney, has grown this great peaks, sunsets, stars. 
parent-teacher movement for which 3. “The child who has not been 
we have genuine cause for gratitude. given contact with nature's 
Quoting from one of her messages: forms and moods can never hope 
“Irrespective of creed or condition, we for original power. God’s first 
stand for all parenthood, childhood, plan for getting His children close 
homehood. In the child and in our to the beautiful elemental things, 
treatment of him rests the solution of was to give them a garden.... 
the problems which confront the state But the biggest human lesson 
and society today. Let mothers, fath- that we learn in the garden is 
ers, nurses, educators, ministers, legis- that of being master not slave.” 
lators, and, mightiest of all in its —DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 


swift, far-reaching influence, the 
press, make the child the watchword 
and ward of the day and hour; let all 
else be secondary and coming genera- 
tions will behold a new world and a 
new people.” 

Training children to perform simple 
duties in the home, to have considera- 
tion for the members of the family, to 
value the simple things of life, all help 
to lay a foundation in the early years 
which will eventually unfold an an- 
swer to the question, “What does ap- 
preciation mean in the life of the in- 


Democracy and beauty are not alien 
in their relations to worthy living. 
“Citizenship in the broadest sense is 
wrapped up with all that we hold good 
and precious,” says Henry Neumann. 

Through a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the struggles and vicissitudes 
of the founders of America and 4 
genuine appreciation of their efforts 
to lay a sound foundation upon which 
succeeding generations might build, 
we are better able to appreciate our 
own heritage of American citizenship. 


dividual ?” Topics for discussion: 

1. To enjoy a well-rounded life it is 1.Some of the benefits of being appre- 
essential that the child shall un- ciative. We cultivate: 
derstand and love nature. a. The abitity to see “large things 

2. Unless children are taught to un- large and small things small.” 
derstand nature, they will be as b. An understanding of the value of 
unable to appreciate works of art the traits of character studied in 
as they are unable to create them. this course, and our dependence 
The child has within his heart on individuals in private and pub- 
many of the images we seek to lic life who possess them. 
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c. A sense of the interaependence of 
people and nations and of the con- 
tributions which business and 
governments and the arts make 
to our comfort, our convenience, 
and our mental growth. 

d.An increasing feeling of moral 
security because of the great 
truths upon which our religions 
are founded. 

2. How can these benefits of apprecia- 
tion be secured for our children? 

a. By living in the home and in the 
schoolroom so that the preceding 
four points shall be exemplified 
every day in the year in the pres- 
ence of children. 

b. By giving training in the house, 


in the garden, in art and music 
classes, through trips to museums, 
factories, and spots of natural 
beauty. 

c. By installing a sense of gratitude 
for the manifold blessings of life 
which do not come automatically 
but because others have thought 
and worked and sacrificed for us. 

d. By leading children on to a spirit 
of service, that they, too, may 
add to the sum total of comfort, 
beauty, recreation, intellectual 
and spiritual stimulation, and 
may experience the satisfaction 
of having done their part in per- 
petuating these benefits for others 
to enjoy. 


PROGRAM FOR THE GRADE SCHOOL P. T. A. 


The program for a grade school 
parent-teacher association may be 


based on any of the subjects listed 
above for discussion which come with- 
in its field of interest. 


Suggested projects: 


Home and school gardens; flower 
boxes; rock gardens; exhibits of 
flowers and vegetables raised by 


children; trips to parks and woods 
(report by pupils); trips to art 
museums and exhibits; exhibits of 
pets; helping in home duties; con- 
tests in handicraft; attention to the 
comfort of members of the home, 
especially grandparents or aged 
relatives. Demonstration of the 
value of good books and magazines 
or radio programs and movies. 


PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL P. T, A. 


The program for a junior or senior 
high school parent-teacher association 
may be based on any of the subjects 
listed above which are suitable for 
that age level. 


Panel discussion : 


This should include parents, teach- 
ers, and students. If based on ‘The 
Principles to Guide Youth in Home 
and School Relationships,” it should 
prove interesting. 


Points to develop in discussion: 


The parents’ conception of parental 
authority. 

The parents’ attitude concerning 
youth’s obligation to them. 


Experiences which children share 


Projects: 


with their parents and teachers. 
Student forums or essay 
contests, based on such subjects as: 
Money Management; Knowing 
Values; Interior Decoraiing as a 
Factor in Homemaking; Apprecia- 
tion of Need for Promotion of Safety 
in Home and School. Are We Mak- 
ing New Standards of Appreciation 
or Reshaping Old Ones? To What 
Extent Are the Standards of Appre- 
ciation Influenced by Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Movies, and 
Radios? Can We Find Standards to 
Which We Can All Be Loyal? 


Considerable interest can be aroused 


if debates on some of these subjects 
are arranged for students only. 


“In fine, the teacher who loves joy and beauty, who understands people, who 
appreciates the many temptations abounding in all around us, and who does not 
scold but tries to give the better way of living all the advantages of superior at- 
tractiveness, can do much to help young people to discriminate for themselves 
and to prize both the sounder interpretations of life and the sounder practices.” 


—HENRY NEUMANN. 
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MOTHER, GET US 
WASH-UP CHARTS 


—ALL THE K/OS 
HAVE THEM 





WHATS HAPPENING AROUND HERE ? 
~. e NEVER SAW SUCH CLEAN HANDS! 


te MOTHER SENT FOR THE LIFEBUOY 

: WASH-UP CHARTS WE ASKED FOR. 
COME DADDY, SEE 
HOW THEY WORK 

















LOOK DADDY! HERE'S WHERE WE 
KEEP OUR CLEAN HANDS SCORE 


IT'S A GAME! YOU WASH at 
EVERY MEAL WITH LIFEBUOY. 
ITS GRAND 


TP 








LIFEBUOY 


od face, hands, ames: 


SAY, THIS CLEAN HANDS GAME CERTAINLY 
GOES BIG WITH THE CHILDREN 


AND WITH ME _|'M WASHING MY HANDS 
WITH LIFEBUOY, TOO. IT REMOVES GERMS 
AS WELL AS y => 
DIRT_ HELPS = 
KEEP US We 
HEALTHY 


















~ 
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FREE to motners! 


o as hundreds of thousands of moth- 

ers have done—send for a FREE 
Wash-up Chart and a cake of school-size 
Lifebuoy for each of your children under 
twelve! Children enjoy keeping hands clean 
when it’s a game, with score cards, and 
ratings! And they learn an invaluable health 
lesson! For each Wash-up Chart lists the 
27 disease germs spread by the hands— 
And teaches children that Lifebuoy’s lath- 
er cleanses hands of germs as well as dirt. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below, today! 


HEALTH SOAP 


Lever BROTHERS Co., 

Dept.284 , Cambridge, Mass. 
Send me, free, school-size 

Lifebuoy and ““Wash-up” 








Charts for my. . . children. 
Name 

Address 

City. State. 





(This offer good in U. S. and Canada only) 
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WHEN YOU 
WRITE ... 


for products in this issue, please 
be sure to mention the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER, for in this way 
you enable our advertisers to check 
returns received from advertise- 
ments. Both the advertiser and the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER will ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 














CHILDREN 
IN THE FAMILY 


By Harold H. Anderson. Con- 
structive and comprehensive man- 
ual for the training and guidance 
of children. Thorough and highly 
practical discussions cover disci- 
pline, emotions, habits, responsi- 
bilities, nutrition, clothing and 
health protection—everything 
that pertains to the welfare and 
happiness of the child and the 
family. $2.00 


Good Manners for Boys 
By Ralph Henry Barbour $1.50 


Good Manners for Girls 


By Inez Haynes Irwin $1.50 





D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St.,N. Y. 

















BOOKSHELF 


WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


by 


HEN the advance number of 

a pictorial magazine called 
BUILDING AMERICA appeared a year 
and a half ago, the Bookshelf de- 
scribed it as an aid to high school stu- 
dents in understanding current social- 
economic problems of the country. 
Published by the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study and Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and edited by Dr. James E. Menden- 
hall (annual subscription $2, single 
copies 30 cents, special rates for class- 
es). BUILDING AMERICA began with a 
study of Housing. It continued with 
eight more numbers, on Food, Men 
and Machines, Transportation, Health, 
Communication, Power, Recreation, 
and Youth Faces the World. Another 
series of eight was begun in 1936 and 
will be completed this year. The nine 
numbers published in the first series 
have now been assembled in a single 
impressive volume under the title, 
BUILDING AMERICA, Volume I ($2.50). 
William H. Kilpatrick, in a foreword 
to the collected edition, observes that 
the work seeks, at the same time, the 
building of new Americans and of a 
new America. 

The work deals with life as it is 
lived today and fits into the curriculum 
demand of progressive schools. Large- 
ly by means of pictures made from 
photographs and by charts, and also 
by a modicum of text, it shows what 
America has achieved in facing its 
problems of living, and leads young 
people to constructive thinking about 
improvements for the future. 

Among other pleasing aspects of the 
volume is the high quality of the il- 
lustrations and format. 


eee 
FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The title of Florence Piper Tuttle’s 
book, PARENT AND TEACHER (Brattle- 
boro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 
$1.50), commends itself immediately 
to P.T.A. members. The book is made 
up of informal discussions on about 
thirty-five questions that parents and 
teachers are asking’ themselves and 
one another in regard to their com- 
mon responsibility. Here are such 
problems of the home as the nature of 
discipline, what to do about movies, 
such problems of the school as marks, 
the gifted child and the slow child, 
and the child likely to be overlooked 
in a class far too large for a teacher 
to do justice to. Mrs. Tuttle is at her 
best in chapters on children’s reading. 
The outstanding merit of the book is 
the utter freedom from technical lan- 








guage. An occasional vagueness may 
be attributed to the fact that the 
chapters are intended to inspire par. 
ents and teachers to right thinking 
and better directed effort, rather than 
to give them exact procedure. 


eee 
FOR TEACHERS 


Directly applicable to _ teachers’ 
problems is EDUCATING FOR ADJust- 
MENT, by Harry N. Rivlin, of the 
faculty of the College of the City of 
New York (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $2.25). Dr. Rivlin justifies 
the existence of his book by pointing 
out that so much of the literature on 
mental hygiene has dealt with emo- 
tional abnormalities that teachers have 
found little help in them for the more 
commonplace problems they have to 
solve. There is need for a book like 
this, that applies the positive elements 
to mental hygiene in assisting chil- 
dren to make good adjustments rather 
than in correcting bad adjustments, 
It is preventive rather than curative. 

Mental hygiene in the school is 
properly concerned with the normal 
child. The teacher can employ it con- 
stantly in her instruction, discipline, 
and social attitude toward the chil- 
dren. She is able to do this when she 
has become imbued with it, and has 
incorporated its principles in her point 
of view so that it influences everything 
that she does professionally. Dr. Rivlin 
has undertaken to assist the teacher 
in doing this by outlining the princi- 
ples of mental hygiene, showing the 
causes that create behavior problems, 
and explaining how mental hygiene 
can be applied in the classroom. 


eee 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


An interesting and eye-opening little 
book is DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK 
(Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Library Foundation. 25 cents). Part], 
Democracy In Action, is written by 
Josephine Goldmark; Part II, The 
Folk High, by A. H. Hollman, and 
translated by Alice G. Brandeis. The 
book describes Denmark’s success in 


making a democracy a going concern | 


without recourse to fascism on the 
one hand or communism on the other. 
The portion that most directly con- 
cerns us is that which tells of Den- 
mark’s special contribution to educa- 
tion—the folk high schools. These are 
schools attended for one or two terms 
by young men and women from the 
farms and designed to give them, not 
vocational training, but a cultural point 
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of view. The achievements of the folk 
high schools, since Bishop Grundtvig 
founded the first in 1844, have been re- 
markable, and their story may be 
recommended, with no thought of im- 
porting wholesale an institution char- 
acteristically Danish, as worthy the 
study of those who are interested in 
“education for democracy.” 


CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN 


Dr. Albert J. Bell’s FEEDING, DIET 
AND THE GENERAL CARE OF CHILDREN 
(New York: Putnam. $2), has been 
used by many mothers as a household 
manual. A new edition (the third) 
prings the information up-to-date, 
with revisions, additions, and a more 
convenient arrangement of the ma- 
terial. Among valuable new features 
is a chapter on “Some Aspects of Be- 
havior in Early Childhood,” by Ada 
Hart Arlitt. Dr. Bell’s advice is con- 
servative and his instructions are con- 
veyed in brief, simple form 


For the small boy or girl who wants 
to make things, A. Neeley Hall has 
prepared CRAFT WORK-AND-PLAY 
THINGS (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott. $2). Mr. Hall has written much 
on the subject. His Home Handicraft 
for Boys is almost a classic in its field. 
This new book answers a demand for 
something within the grasp of the 
younger child. It begins with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the working 
equipment that the little handicrafter 
needs, and continues from very simple 
articles like keyboards and clothespin 
paper clips to interesting activities 
like making boats of many kinds. The 
pictures alone almost tell the story 


Many anthologies have been made 
of stories that have been loved by chil- 
dren through generations, not so many 
of modern stories. To the latter group 
belongs STORY PARADE, with an intro- 


duction by Jean Betzner of the Teach- | 


ers College, Columbia University 
(Philadelphia: Winston. $1.50). These 
stories, with a few poems, have been 
collected from contemporary sources 
and are written and illustrated for to- 
day’s children. A few of the authors 
represented are Walter de la Mare 
(with that unforgettable story about 
Super-monkey, Jasper), Eunice Tiet- 
jens, Charles J. Finger, Eva Knox 


Evans, Russell Gordon Carter, and | 
among the illustrators are Lois Len- | 


ski, Erick Berry, and Wanda Gag. The 
collection has wide variety in its sub- 
ject matter, and high quality in its 
literary workmanship. Its age limit is 
about nine to eleven—-though no 
imaginative person, young or old, 
could fail to enjoy it. 
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Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies pack a 
new thrill in nourishing wheat 
flakes. There’s the wholesome 
protein of whole wheat. The iron 


for blood. 


Of course, there’s the golden- 
goodness of toasted whole wheat. 
And in addition, there’s a mar- 
velous new crunchiness that no 
wheat flakes ever had before. 
Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies actu- 
ally stay crisp in milk or cream. 


Crisp to the last spoonful 











in the bowl! 


Kellogg’s Wheat Krisp- 
ies are always oven-fresh. 
Ready to serve. Sold 
by all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER is in 
itself a stamp of merit. In 
accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
eR considers the reliability 
of the product, the reputa- 
tion of the firm advertising, 
and the appropriateness of 
its appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany, @ careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 


We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 


Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


American Can Company..2nd Cover 
D. Appleton-Century Company 46 


Bon Ami Company, The............ 33 
Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
oe RS AE 43 
Clopay Corporation.................... 36 
Crosley Radio Corporation, The 42 
Eastman Kodak Company........ 25 
Fruit Dispatch Company, The.. 37 
General Electric Company........ 35 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany Of AIMEGFIOR...........<.2000.... 41 
Heinz Strained Foods—H. J. 
Heinz Company.................. 46 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
—Lehn & Fink Products Cor- 
ee eee 31 
Hygienic Products Company, 
iss ected tatsnnnntactlgseendes 38 
Johnson & Johnson—Baby 
Fo isniincssssaarcmacce nen 27 
Johnson & Johnson—Red Cross 
PRONG: sesicesicnsnisurnsrenininte 23 
Karo—Corn Products Sales 
to . PRee 4th Cover 
Kellogge’s Wheat Krispies— 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle 
en 2 A 29) 47 
Lifebuoy—Lever Brothers 
COmBpORY  focinciDenede 45 
Listerine—The Lambert Com- 
POM _.......dnvescusagalenaieaies 29 


Macmillan Company, The....38 & 44 
Modess Corporation, The..3rd Cover 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany of New York.................. 3 
National Association of Chew- 

ing Gum Manufacturers...... 42 
IOI oa ienicitss cin cnscseataetowes 38 


LC Smith & Corona Type- 


WERNER, FRG. cistern 36 
Standard Cap and Seal Cor- 
WO, OND a isecknndecscchsnasencs 39 














The Congress Goes to Richmond 


IRGINIA, hostess state, and Rich- 

mond, hostess city for the Forty- 
First Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, May 3-7, are rich in historic inter- 
est. Delegates to the convention will 
also have an opportunity on Friday, 
May 7, to visit Jamestown, Williams- 
burg, and Yorktown, which, like Rich- 
mond, have played an important part 
in American history. Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, National President, and Dr. 
W. T. Sanger, Virginia State Presi- 
dent, have arranged for a pilgrimage 
to these three early centers of Ameri- 
can community life, in the belief that 
a visit to these cities will be a fitting 
climax to the week’s consideration of 
the convention theme, “The Place of 
the Home in the Community.” 

Virginia, the first colony of the 
English people who were destined to 
establish an empire on which the sun 
never sets, originally consisted of the 
whole vague region along the Atlantic 
Ocean and back from it the area be- 
tween Canada and the Spanish settle- 
ments in Florida. Later, Virginia 
played a great part in Colonial Amer- 
ica, furnishing many leaders during 
the Revolutionary period. During this 
period the Assembly of Virginia at- 
tained a brilliancy never gained by an 
American legislative body before or 
since. 

In developing the theme of the con- 
vention there will be a series of panel 
discussions and conferences led by 
specialists in the subjects chosen for 
consideration, and addresses by sev- 
eral of America’s foremost educators. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of 
Social Philosophy, New York School 
of Social Work, and Director of Rec- 
reation Projects, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, will speak Thursday 
evening, May 6, on “Modern Trends 
and Developments in Public Recrea- 
tion.” Professor Lindeman is a con- 


tributing editor of the New Republic, 
the Journal of Social Forces, and the 
Journal of Adult Education. 

Dr. Thomas H. Parran, Jr., Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
will speak Tuesday morning, May 4, 
on “The Health of the Community,” 
Dr. Parran is President of the Ameri. 
can Public Health Association and of 
the American Neisserian Medical §o. 
ciety. He was formerly Commissioner 
of Health for the State of New York. 

Judge Florence E. Allen, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will speak at a Tree Planting 
in honor of the Founders of the Con. 
gress, on Sunday afternoon, May 2. 
Judge Allen was appointed by Pregj- 
dent Roosevelt in 1934 as the first 
woman judge of a U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

“What Is a Literate Community?” 
will be discussed by Dr. Forrest Edwin 
Long, Professor of Education, New 
York University, at the session on 
Monday evening, May 3. 

From a wide background of re. 
ligious work with young people, Dr, 
W. Taliaferro Thompson will speak 
Sunday evening, May 2, on “Youth and 
Religion.” Dr. Thompson is Professor 
of Religious Education at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 
He was ordained in the Presbyterian 
ministry. 

In addition to these speakers, many 
other outstanding personalities in the 
fields of education, health, and wel- 
fare, will be heard in the conference 
groups each afternoon, which will be 
led by national committee chairmen 
of the Congress. The convention theme 
will be developed through addresses 
and panel discussions at the morning 
sessions and in the conference Sroups 
in the afternoon. 

For further information about the 
convention, write to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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State Conventions in April, 1937 


Alabama............ at Birmingham, April 21-23 
Connecticut........ at New Haven, April 12-13 
GeOtmwies.......:-...4:..... at Savannah, April 12-14 
I aiesescvscvsess<desnbe at Idaho Falls, April 1-3 
BID. csdeasovcesss at Bloomington, April 14-17 
RGAE. 0 os0-500200:5: at Indianapolis, April 20-22 
nn ts dou at Manhattan, April 8-9 
TRGTAIOR.Y..........0500003 at Frankfort, April 20-22 
Louisiana.............. at Shreveport, April 15-17 


New Hampshire..at Manchester, April 15-16 
Rhode Island........ at Providence, April 19-20 
Charleston, April 27-28 
Tennessee............ at Chattanooga, April 27-29 
Wisconsin.............. at Green Bay, April 20-22 


South Carolina.......... 








March 30-April 3—Annual Convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education, San Antonio. 
April 12-15—Red Cross Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 
April 24-May 1—Boys’ and Girls’ Week. 
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